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WAGE INCREASES wit! be sought this year by 


A. F. of L. unions in situations where higher pay 
is justified, William Green, president of the Fed- 
eration, told reporters covering the Miami meeting 
of the Executive Council. His statement indicated 
that organized labor is not being taken in by the 
deliberate exaggeration in pro-employer newspapers 
of trivial and scattered price drops which have 
occurred in recent weeks. Purchasing power must 
not only be maintained but it must be increased, 
and wage-earners are not content with their present 
standard of living but want to improve it. Labor’s 
Monthly Survey, published by the A. F. of L., points 
out in its latest issue that the raising of workers’ 
income without raising prices is urgent this year. 
“Such a bolstering of real buying power would pre- 
vent the present slight business decline from reach- 
ing serious proportions,” says the Survey. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER will be launched shortly by 
Labor’s League for, Political Education. The de- 
cision to establish the newspaper was reached by 
the Administrative Committee of Labor’s League 
at a meeting in Miami. It is hoped that within a 
short time the weekly publication will become one 
of the most influential newspapers in the country. 
The Miami meeting also weighed proposals for the 
use by L.L.P.E. of radio and motion pictures. 
Details of the radio and film programs were left 
to be worked out later. Joseph D. Keenan, director 
of L.L.P.E., told reporters that the League has 
received contributions of $200,000 since the elec- 
tion and that individual union leaders have already 
pledged an additional $200,000, subject to the ap- 
proval of their respective Executive Boards. 


A HUGE INCREASE in paid holidays has taken place 
in American industry since 1936, a National Indus- 
trial Conference Board survey notes. In 1936 
fewer than 10 per cent of the companies surveyed 
were paying hourly rated employes for one or more 
unworked holidays, but by 1948, it was found, 76.6 
per cent of the firms followed this practice. The 
great increase in paid holidays has been brought 
about by effective trade unionism, not by any sudden 
burst of management generosity. This fact is not 
highlighted in the report of the employer-controlled 
National Industrial Conference Board. 





THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in session at Miami, called upon 
Congress to provide $1,000,000,000 in federal aid 
to education. The $300,000,000 aid bill now pend- 
ing in Congress is inadequate to insure an effective 
program, the Council pointed out. The leaders of 
the A. F. of L. also called for the enactment of 
social security legislation to increase present bene- 
fits, to widen present coverage, to institute dis- 
ability insurance, to nationalize and improve the 
existing unemployment insurance program and to 
inaugurate a national health program, “including 
health insurance, medical research, increase in 
health facilities and training of more personnel.” 


1.L.0.'S DIRECTOR, David A. Morse, has welcomed 


President Truman’s proposal to extend United 
States aid to undeveloped areas of the world to 
enable the peoples of those areas to raise their 
standards of living. Commenting on the Presi- 
dent's proposal, Mr. Morse was quoted in Geneva, 
Switzerland, the home of the I.L.O., as saying that 
a program of the I.L.O. to increase the technical 
skills of labor in the undeveloped and under- 
developed regions is already well advanced. 


THE LABOR COMMITTEE of the Twentieth Century 


Fund, in a new report, says unions and employers 
in the United States are trying earnestly to learn 
how to live in harmony. The report notes that 
there is general agreement by labor and manage- 
ment that cooperation is absolutely essential for 
domestic welfare and is also “a determinant of the 
worldwide choice between materia! abundance and 
stable peace on the one hand or poverty, revolu- 
tion, war and destruction on the other.” 


THE AMERICAN Federation of Government Em- 


ployes, which organizes workers employed by the 
federal government, reports that its membership is 
now at the highest figure in history. The National 
Association of Letter Carriers, the National Fed- 
eration of Postoffice Clerks and other A. F. of L. 
organizations of Uncle Sam’s workers are also in 
healthy condition. The federal workers’ unions of 
the A. F. of L. are going after wage increases in the 
Eighty-first Congress. The A. F. of L. Executive 
Council has assured them of full support. 
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Solitude 


It is a traditional habit of mankind to see 
only the disadvantages of solitude without 
considering its compensations, but there are 
great compensations, some of the greatest 
being negative. 

The lonely man is lord of his own hours 
and of his own purse. His days are long 
and unbroken. He escapes from every form 
of ostentation and may live quite simply 
and sincerely in great calm breadths of 
leisure. o 

I value society for the abundance of ideas 
that it brings before us, like carriages in a 
frequerited street. But I value solitude for 
sincerity and peace, and for the better 
understanding of the thoughts that are truly 
ours. 

Only in. solitude do we learn our inmost 
nature and its needs. 

We need society and we need solitude 
also, as we need summer and winter, day 
and night, exercise and rest. Society is nec- 
essary to give us our share and place in the 
collective life of humanity, but solitude is 
necessary to the maintenance of the indi- 
vidual life. 

He who has lived for some great spacc 
of existence apart from the tumult of the 
world has discovered the vanity of the 
things for which he has no natural aptitude 
or gift—their relative vanity, | mean; their 
uselessness to himself, personally. And at 
the same time he has learned what is truly 
precious and good for him. 

Society so encourages us in affectations 
that it scarcely leaves us a chance of know- 
ing our own minds; but in solitude this 
knowledge comes of itself and delivers us 
from innumerable vanities. 

The perfect life is like that of a ship of 
war which has its own place in the fleet 
and can share in its strength and discipline, 
but can also go forth alone in the solitude 
of the infinite sea. What would that cap- 
tain merit who either had not seamanship 
enougi to work under the eye of the 
admiral, or else had not sufficient knowl- 
edge of, navigation to be trusted out of the 
range of signals? 

We ought to belong to society, to have 
our place in it; and yet to be capable of a 
complete individual existence outside of it. 


Philip G. Hamerton. 





THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Abraham Lincoln, born February 12, 1809, 
delivered his immortal Gettysburg Address at 
the scene of the great Civil War battle. 
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HLACT OV THE WAY OUT 


| Repeal Bill Starts Course Through Congress 


3 HE HATED Taft-Hartley Act, 
written by lawyers of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 

‘turers and rammed through the 

| Republican-controlled Eightieth Con- 

Pgress in 1947, is on the way to the 

scrap heap at last. Final action may 

not come until April, but there is no 

Pquestion that the Taft-Hartley Act is, 

Sas Senator Matthew Neely of West 

WVirginia bluntly informed the egre- 

Se gious Senator Taft, a “dead horse.” 

© The Truman Administration sent 

Min its repeal bill before the first month 

Nol the new Congress was over. As 

Sthis is written, the Senate Labor Com- 

Mmittee is conducting hearings on the 

Mmeasure. The committee plans to 

“eomplete the hearings February 23. 

© The Administration bill is spon- 

sored by Senator Elbert Thomas of 

"Uiah, chairman of the Senate Labor 

Mommittee. It declares that the Taft- 
Martley Act is “hereby repealed” and 
Mhe Wagner Act of 1935 is “hereby 
Meenacted.” Labor has called for re- 

| from the day the unfair law was 

Npassed. The bill also embodies a lim- 

"ited number of amendments to the 

"Wagner Act, in conformity with rec- 

Ommendations of President Truman. 
= Under the Thomas bill the Taft- 

S Hartley ban on the closed shop is 


| abolished, the right of employers to, 


Hse unions is eliminated, the evil of 
the anti-labor injunction is wiped out, 
Nthe Conciliation Service is to be re- 
Mirned to the Department of Labor 
Mand the five-member National Labor 
MRelations Board is retained. 
© Under the Administration’s labor 
state bans on the closed shop be- 
seome void in the realm of interstate 
Mommerce. In addition, the Taft- 
MMartley Act’s prohibition of political 
pfentributions by unions is erased. 
© The detested shackling of workers 
the injunction method, brought 
ack: under the Taft-Hartley Act after 
@ lapse of fifteen years, is eliminated 
the new bill. The Taft-Hartley 
, written by the high-paid agents 
@ mighty anti-labor corporations, 
@uth« rized the free use of the injunc- 
Mion bludgeon against workers and 


yn 
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the workers’ associations. 

In so-called “national 
emergency” disputes the 
Taft-Hartley repeal bill 
calls for a “cooling off” 
period of thirty days. The 
President would name an 
emergency board to in- 
vestigate the controversy 
and seek to prevail upon 
the contesting parties to 
reach a settlement. Within 
twenty-five days the emer- 
gency board would have 
to submit its report to the 
President. 

As the hearings of the 
Senate Labor Committee 
progressed, Senator Taft 
conducted himself in 
characteristic fashion. He 
attempted to heckle wit- 
nesses appearing in favor 
of the Administration bill 
and made a great deal of 
noise. It was apparent to 
impartial observers that 
the discredited Ohioan, 
who is marked for defeat 
when he comes up next year, was 
still trying hard to serve the National 
Association of Manufacturers, with 
whose reactionary philosophy he is 
in accord. It was recalled that in 
1947 he admitted that the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act embodied “three-quarters of 
the matters pressed upon us by em- 
ployers.” 

Taft was not alone in his last-gasp 
fight against the carrying out of the 
clear mandate of the last elections. 
Lurking about the Capitol were the 
same $1,000-a-week Big Business law- 
yers and lobbyists who put over the 
Taft-Hartley Act two years ago. 

The Tafts and the anti-labor lobby- 
ists are striving with all their resources 
to prevent total elimination of the op- 
pressive, one-sided law. The Congres- 
sional battle of the year is on, and if 
its outcome is to be in accord with 
the emphatic mandate of the people, 
as expressed at the polls last No- 
vember, organized labor and all other 
friends of liberty and justice will 


Closely watching developments 
and able Bill Hushing of A. F, of L.* 


is alert 


have to stay on the alert constantly. 

Needless to say, no intelligent citi- 
zen will be taken in at this late hour 
by the transparent caterwauling in 
defense of the vicious Taft-Hartley 
Act now once again filling the edi- 
torial columns of newspapers pub- 
lished by the same kind of people 
who run the N.A.M. 

Intelligent citizens paid no atten- 
tion whatsoever to the recommenda- 
tions of the Big Business press in No- 
vember, 1948. Intelligent citizens are 
equally unimpressed by the anti-labor 
rantings of N.A.M. journalistic 
stooges in February, 1949. 

The nation’s workers are confident 
that the Eighty-first Congress will 
similarly scorn the mendacious prop- 
aganda produced for personal enrich- 
ment by the N.A.M.’s hirelings and 
will go right ahead with its No. 1 
obligation to the American people— 
fast repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* Mr. Hushing is the veteran chairman of the 
A. F. of L. Legislative Committee, 
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Council Hoids 
Busy Session 


NE of the busiest and most 
O fruitful meetings ever held by 

the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor was 
conducted this month. The quarterly 
session took place at Miami. 

Speaking for millions of freedom- 
loving American working people, the 
Executive Council announced its sup- 
port of the Administration bill to re- 
peal the iniquitous Taft-Hartley Act. 
William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., was authorized by the 
Council to put the Federation on rec- 
ord as favoring the bill when he testi- 
fied before the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee. 

The Council called upon Congress 
to provide $1,000,000,000 in federal 
aid to education. The A. F. of L. 
leaders pointed out that the $300,000,- 
000 aid bill now under consideration 
in Washington is inadequate to assure 
an effective program. 

“The shortcomings of our present 
educational system are a reflection 
upon our American democracy, which 
must have a well-educated and well- 
informed citizenry in order to remain 
vital and dynamic,” the Council de- 
clared in a statement. Because of the 
financial handicaps of many of our 
states, which prevent them from pro- 
viding proper school facilities and 
decent standards for teachers, federal 
aid to education is a must. 

“We do not believe that the legis- 
lation now being considered is ade- 
quate to the needs of the nation. The 
$300,000,000 fund which is proposed 
for federal aid to the states is not 
safficient to insure an effective pro- 
gram. The American Federation of 
Labor believes that America is 
wealthy enough to set aside a $1,000,- 
000,000 fund for this essential pur- 
pose. 

“Surely the education of our chil- 
dren is the soundest and most con- 
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structive investment we 
can make for the future 
of our people and our 
democracy.” 

The Executive Council 
also called for the enact- 
ment of social security 
legislation to increase 
present benefits, to widen 
present coverage, to in- 
stitute disability insur- 
ance, to nationalize and 
improve the unemployment compen- 
sation system, and to inaugurate a 
national health program, “including 
health insurance, medical research, 
increase in health facilities and train- 
ing of more personnel.” 

The Council said the nation faces 
“the most promising opportunity in 
more than a decade” to secure the 
enactment of a broad program of so- 
cial justice legislation “to strengthen 
and fortify the American way of life.” 

“The new Eighty-first Congress has 
come to office with a clear mandate 
from the people to put this program 
into action without undue delay,” the 
leaders of labor declared. “The Exec- 
utive Council is confident that the new 
Congress will live up te its campaign 
promises.” 

The Council lashed out at the irre- 
sponsible charges of reactionaries that 
social justice legislation is “socialis- 
tic” or “destructive of American free- 
doms.” These allegations are abso- 
lutely baseless, the Council said, add- 
ing that “to the extent that real social 
security is provided for the American 
people, the free enterprise system 
will become correspondingly secure 
against ideological attacks.” 

The Council emphasized that the 
American Federation of Labor pro- 
gram of social justice legislation “will 
not only provide far greater enjoy- 
ment of freedom and economic oppor- 
tunity to all the American people but 


will also, at the same time, serve to 
buttress and support the free enter- 
prise system.” 

Civil rights received the attention 
of the top leadership of the American 
Federation of Labor. In a short but 
clear statement, the Council said: 

“The convention of the American 
Federation of Labor unanimously en- 
dorsed the civil rights program rec- 
ommended to Congress by President 
Truman. We will press for its adop- 
tion in order to protect the democratic 
rights and freedoms of minority 
groups.” 

Taking note of the proposal pend- 
ing in Congress to lift the minimum 
wage to 75 cents an hour under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the Execu- 
tive Council said the minimum should 
be set at $1 an hour and the coverage 
of the law broadened. The minimum 
is now 40 cents. 

Unalterable opposition was an- 
nounced to the appointment of Walter 
Schevenels, Belgian trade unionist, as 
secretary of the Trade Union Advis- 
ory Committee of the European Re- 
covery program. A statement of the 
International Labor Relations Com- 
mittee, which was endorsed in full by 
the Executive Council, said: 

“After careful consideration of the 
full report of the recent session of the 
Trade Union Advisory Committee of 
the European Recovery Program held 
at Berne, Switzerland, the A. F. of L. 
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expresses its complete confidence in 
the position taken by its European 
representative, Irving Brown. We es- 
pecially endorse his vigorous opposi- 
tion to the selection of Walter Scheve- 
nels as secretary of the T.U.A.C. 

“The A. F. of L. is unalterably op- 
posed to Mr. Schevenels because he 
is unfit to hold so high an office in 
the ranks of democratic world labor. 
The secretary of the T.U.A.C. must 
be one who commands the confidence 
and respect of all its national affi- 
jates. Otherwise, he cannot secure 
their effective cooperation, which is 
indispensable to the success of the 
ERP. Mr. Schevenels lacks this con- 
fidence and respect. 

“The record of Mr. Schevenels in 
the former International Federation 
of Trade Unions shows that, though 
he may be an indefatigable factionist, 
he is incapable of serving as a respon- 
sible and constructive general organ- 
ization spokesman. To date, we have 
not even received an accounting of 
the funds transmitted by us to the 
I.F.T.U. through Mr. Schevenels. 

“Besides, Mr. Schevenels has been 
with the so-called W.F.T.U., which 
was from the very outset a camou- 
flaged Russian fifth column in the 
international labor movement. As a 
secretary of the W.F.T.U., he worked 
hand in glove with the Communists in 
all their undertakings.” 

Soviet Russia is solely responsible 
for the “lack of progress toward the 
attainment of world peace and se- 
curity” since World War II ended, 
the Executive Council declared. It 
denounced the latest insincere bid by 
Joseph Stalin, the Soviet dictator, for 
a so-called “peace” talk with Presi- 
dent Truman. The transparent ma- 
neuver of the Communist dictator was 
called “an unmitigated sham.” 

Applauding the breakup of the 
Communist puppet organization call- 
ing itself the “World Federation of 
Trade Unions,” the Council called for 
the formation of “a genuine interna- 
tional federation of trade unions” and 
pledged that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will gladly cooperate 
with the free unions of all countries, 
large and small, “to hasten the day 
of their unification into one world 
federation of labor dedicated to the 
principles of freedom, social justice 
an’ lasting peace.” 

l caffiliation of the 650,000-member 
International Association of Machin- 
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ists was under serious discussion at 
the Miami session of the Council. 
A report on the progress of peace 
talks between the Federation and the 
presently unaffiliated union was re- 
ceived. It was understood that fur- 
ther efforts to achieve reaffiliation of 
the Machinists will be made. 

At the very beginning of the winter 
meeting the Executive Council called 
for the enactment of comprehensive 
housing legislation to provide not 
only low-rent public housing but also 
direct federal loans to assist the mid- 
dle-income groups. 

The Council asked also for more 
attention to the housing needs of agri- 
cultural workers, extension and 
strengthening of rent control, and a 
housing census in 1950. 

In a housing statement released to 
the press, the leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor said in part: 

“We are proud that the A. F. of L., 
at its recent convention, went on rec- 
ord as the first major organization 
calling for the erection of a minimum 
of 1,000,000 units of public low-rent 
housing, the program which was sub- 
sequently incorporated in the Presi- 
dent’s State of the Union message. 


“The President’s housing program — 


has now been given concrete expres- 
sion in S. 138. This bill covers such 
subjects as public housing, slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment, farm 
housing, and housing research not 
included in the very inadequate 
‘Housing Act of 1948’ of the Eightieth 


Congress. 
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“We approve particularly the pub- 
lic housing provision of this bill 
which calls for the construction of 
one million low-rent units during the 
next seven years at the rate of 150,000 
a year. In addition, the President 
has the authority to increase this 
number by 100,000 in any one year 
if he determines that this is in the 
public interest. By using this power 
of acceleration to the maximum, this 
country can reach what we consider 
to be the desirable goal of 1,000,000 
units in four years. 

“Although we feel that the bill in 
many respects is an improvement over 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, we 
cannot accept it as the solution to 
our housing problem because it con- 
tains no provisions for middle-income 
families or for agricultural workers 
and their families. 

“About 37 per cent of American 
families are in the so-called middle- 
income group whose annual income is 
between $2000 and $4000. The 
housing needs of this group, which is 
ineligible for public housing, have 
been utterly neglected by private 
builders and can only be met by 
large-scale construction of coopera- 
tive and rental housing within the 
means of these families. 

“In order to foster large-scale con- 
struction of decent homes for middle- 
income families, savings must be 
sought in carrying charges, profits 
and other costs rather than by reduc- 
tion of space and lowering of con- 

(Continued on Page 28) 








Defense-minded A. F. of L. representatives, in Miami for the 
Executive Council meeting, were taken on a submarine trip 
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TWO MUST BILLS 


Action Sought on Housing and Rent Control 


ABOR has been talking for a 
long time about the absolute 
necessity for decent housing. 

Reactionary interests in the Eightieth 

Congress blocked any housing legis- 

lation worthy of the name. And they 

made such a wreck of the rent con- 

trol law that what started out as a 

rent control program has virtually 

become a rent decontrol program. 
Now is our chance to get real hous- 
ing and rent control legislation, the 
kind labor other forward- 
looking groups have been advocating 
This 


must 


and all 


ever since the end of the war. 
is our big opportunitys We 
not muff it. 

Housing and rent control were two 
of the most talked-about issues in the 
recent election campaign. The ma- 
jority of the members of the Eighty- 
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By HARRY C. 


Chairman, A. F. of L. Housing Committee 


first Congress are pledged to a com- 
prehensive, long-range housing pro- 
gram and an airtight rent control law. 
In his State of the Union message, the 
President emphasized, as he had so 
many times in the past, the impera- 
tive need for this legislation. 

There is no excuse for delay. For 
almost four years studies, surveys and 
hearings have been offered as a sub- 
stitute for the homes 
America needs. 
data or more research or more testi- 
mony. We need homes—built as fast 
as we can at a price that the average 
And until those 


millions of 
We don’t need more 





worker can afford. 
homes can be built we must control 
rents so that landlords cannot take 
advantage of the housing shortage. 

The broad principles of the legis- 
lation which must be passed were 


BATES 


stated forcefully at the A. F. of L 
The de- 
tails have now been spelled out ina 
statement issued by the~ Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. at its mid- 
winter meeting. 

The Executive Council’s statement 
began with a restatement of the hous- 
ing needs of the country. Experts 
agree that over the next decade we 
must build 15,000,000 homes if every 
family is to have a decent place to 
live in. Right now we have a short- 
age of about 10,000,000 homes. By 
1959 fire and_ other 
causes will bring the total figure up 
to at least 15,000,000. To secure an 
accurate check on this figure. the 
Council strongly urged Congress to 
authorize a comprehensive housing 
census to be taken in 1950. 


convention in November. 


deterioration, 
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But we don’t have to wait for the 
results of that census to be sure that 
we are not building enough homes 
now. We should be building 1,500,- 
000 homes each year. But in 1948, 
the record postwar year, the private 
building industry could build only 
925.000 homes. This year its record 
is expected to be even worse! 

This means that the private specu- 
lative builders have not been able to 
meet even two-thirds of the minimum 
housing needs of the American peo- 
ple. What makes the situation even 
worse is the fact that the houses 
which are built simply do not fit the 
pocketbooks of those who need them 
most—those in the low-income and 
middle-income brackets, the great ma- 
jority of union members and war vet- 
erans, who make less than $4000 a 


year. 


T 1s the right of every American 

family, whatever its income, to 
have a decent home. A decent home, 
no more than a decent education, is 
not a luxury to be enjoyed only by 
the wealthy. Therefore, we must 
build homes for families in every in- 
“ome group. The real estate indus- 
ry, building homes for sale at $10,- 
000 and up and apartments for rent 
at more than $80 a month, has un- 
mistakably shown that it cannot han- 
dle the total housing job. 

Even Senator Taft admits that pri- 
vate builders cannot provide homes 
for those whose need is greatest—the 
slum-dwellers with the lowest incomes. 
Except for the most vociferous sup- 
porters of the real estate lobby, it is 
almost universally agreed that low- 
income families can secure decent 
homes only through low-rent public 
housing. The cooperation of the fed- 
eral government and local public 
housing authorities makes possible 
decent housing for families with in- 
comes of less than $2000, at rents of 
about $30 a month. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
at its 1948 convention, was the first 
major organization to go on record 
calling for a low-rent public housing 
program of 1,000,000 units in four 
years. This figure was used by the 
President in his State of the Union 
mess:ge and was adopted in the pub- 
lic housing provisions of a new bill 
(S. 138) which has recently been in- 
troduced in Congress by a group of 


Adm 


istration Senators. 
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high financial charges. 


The public housing provisions of 
this new bill represent a long step 
forward. But this bill is by no means 
the total answer to America’s housing 
problem. It still leaves completely 
out in the cold millions of middle- 
income families in our cities and hun- 
dreds of thousands of agricultural 
workers and their families. These 
are groups which, like the low-income 
families, have not been served by the 
private building industry as it is op- 
erated today. 

There are about 37 per cent of 
American families who are in the 
so-called middle-income group. They 
include most trade union members 
and most veterans. Their annual 
earnings are somewhere between 
$2000 and $4000. They cannot af- 
ford to buy $10,000 houses or rent 
$80-a-month apartments. But if hous- 
ing costs could be brought down to 
the point where they would be paying 
$50 to $60 a month, their housing 
needs could be met. 

No housing legislation can be con- 
sidered adequate which neglects this 
third of the nation. 

As long as building costs remain at 
their present high level, the housing 
needs of this group can be met only 
by large-scale construction of coop- 
erative and rental housing. The 
houses must be built, not by private 
speculative builders but mainly by 
cooperatives and other types of non- 
profit or limited-dividend corpora- 
tions. 

Costs should be cut by reducing 
profits and eliminating unnecessarily 
They must 
not be achieved through reduction 
of space or lowering of construction 
standards. New slums are not the 
answer to the housing problem. 

The Executive Council recommend- 
ed a new technique to gain this objec- 
tive—direct federal loans for large- 
scale rental and cooperative housing. 
These loans should be amortized for 
the useful life of the dwelling up to a 
maximum of sixty years, instead of 
the present twenty-five or thirty year 
maximum period. The interest rate 
should be set at only 3 per cent, as 
compared with the 414 and 5 per cent 
which private lenders require today. 

These terms should be made avail- 
able to public agencies (such as local 
public housing authorities), coopera- 
tives, non-profit and limited-dividend 
corporations, and private builders 


who can conform to the rent schedules 
which should be established under 
this program. 

By directly utilizing the govern- 
ment’s lending powers in this way, 
we can slice as much as $20 from 
the monthly rent or mortgage. pay- 
ments that would have to be made. 
The Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor estimates 
that this kind of program would make 
possible decent housing for middle- 
income families for which the 
monthly payments would be in the 
neighborhood of $50 to $60. 

The agricultural workers of the na- 
tion are a second important group 
which has been ignored up to now in 
proposed housing legislation. The 
Administration housing bill has a sec- 
tion authorizing loans and grants to 
farm operators, but the housing needs 
of farm workers, many of whom are 
forced to live in hovels which are as 
bad or worse than city slums, have 
been completely neglected. For these 
workers the Executive Council urged 
“legislation providing for the con- 
struction of housing of permanent 
and mobile types for stationary and 
migrant agricultural workers.” It 
recommended that the Department of 
Labor administer the housing pro- 
gram for farm labor. 

To round out its housing program, 
the Executive Council expressed gen- 
eral approval of those features of the 
Administration housing bill covering 
slum clearance and urban develop- 
ment and housing research. In so 
doing, it reemphasized the endorse- 
ment of these measures already ex- 
pressed by the A. F. of L. convention. 


W' KNOW that the kind of housing 
program which the A. F. of L. 
is advocating will build homes—amil- 
lions of them within the next few 
years. But it takes time to get a 
large-scale home-construction pro- 
gram under way, and until then we 
must not permit the continued hous- 
ing shortage to result in large rent 
increases for millions of tenants. That 
means, as the Executive Council said, 
that we must have “adequate controls 
on residential rents for a period of 
two years or until such time as the 
shortage of rental housing has been 
met.” 





We all recognize that the rent con- 
trol program is a temporary measure 
which cannot be permitted to con- 
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tinue indefinitely. However, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that rent controls 
be extended until we can lick the 
acute housing shortage. 

Even the ultra-conservative Wall 
Street Journal admits that rents have 
skyrocketed for those rental units 
which, under the weakened rent con- 
trol law now in effect, have been de- 
controlled. It is estimated that if 
rent controls were entirely removed, 
rents over the country might jump by 
as much as 40 or 50 per cent, or even 
more, in a very short time. We cer- 
tainly still need rent control. 

But mere extension of rent controls, 
which expire March 31, is not enough. 
We must work to undo the damage 
caused by the Eightieth Congress 
when it seriously weakened the rent 
control law. Although it is not gen- 
erally known, rent controls have not 
actually meant that all, or nearly all, 
rents have been frozen. On the con- 
trary, it is estimated that 6,000,000, 
or more than one-third of all the units 
that have been ‘under rent control 
since 1942, have been granted either 
rent increases or have been entirely 
decontrolled. 

An appreciable number of these 
have been due to recommendations 
of local so-called “rent advisory 
boards” which in all too many cases 
do not fairly represent all groups in 
the community and in which organ- 
ized labor, in particular, has been 
grossly underrepresented. 


In order to make sure that we will 
havea really effective rent control 
program, the Executive Council rec- 
ommends that the new rent control 
legislation should contain the follow- 
ing features: 


(1) Strengthened enforcement by 
giving the administrator increased 
powers against chiseling landlords 
and authorization to control unjust 
evictions. 

(2) Reorganization of the so-called 
“rent advisory boards” so that they 
give fair representation to labor; es- 
tablishment also of a national advis- 
ory committee on rent control con- 
sisting of representatives of all in- 
terested groups, including trade 
unions. 

(3) Discontinuance of present pro- 
visions allowing so-called “voluntary” 
15 per cent increases. 

(4) Recontrol, or extension of new 
controls where necessary, to geo- 
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graphic areas or types of rental ac- 
commodations whose exemption has 
seriously weakened adequate rent con- 
trols. (This would put a stop to the 
ridiculously high rents which have 
been set in new apartment houses and 
would also protect the interests of 
migrant farm workers living in motor 
courts or trailers.) 

(5) Inclusion of the District of Co- 
lumbia, which now has a separate 
rent control administration, under the 
federal law. 

The bill in Congress which most 
nearly conforms to the Executive 
Council’s recommendations on rent 
control is one which has been intro- 
duced by Senator Myers (S. 434). 
Prompt enactment of this bill would 
go a long way toward giving the na- 
tion an efiective control program. 





The A. F. of L. convention and the 
Executive Council have completed 
their job of drawing up a compre) en. 
sive legislative program on housing 
and rent control. From now on it’s 
your job. 

Every American Federation of La. 
bor affiliate should pass resolutions 
calling for the housing and rent con- 
trol measures which have been out- 
lined by the Executive Council. 

Every member of the American 
Federation of Labor should write 
now to his own Congressman and 
Senators, urging them to support the 
A. F. of L.’s housing and rent control 
program. 

If we all support this program, 
we'll get houses for the people who 
need them—and until the new houses 
are built we'll keep the lid on rents! 


Victor Olander Is Dead 


NE of America’s great labor lead- 

ers, Victor A. Olander, long-time 
secretary-treasurer of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor, died in a Chi- 
cago hospital on February 5 after a 
short illness. He was 75 years old. 

Hailed as an outstanding American, 
a statesman and a peerless labor 
leader, Brother Olander himself took 
pride in a title of his own devising— 
“common sailor.” He joined the Inter- 
national: Seamen’s Union, forerunner 
of today’s Seafarers International Un- 
ion, in 1899. He worked at his trade 
for a number of years and all his. life 
he remained an active member of the 
seafaring men’s labor union. 

Born in Chicago, he attended grade 
school but did not remain long enough 
to receive a diploma because he was 
eager to go to sea. He sailed the 
Great Lakes as well as the oceans. 
His rugged experiences led him to 
begin the study of America’s unsatis- 
factory laws concerning seamen. 


At union meetings he made a few . 


speeches. Regarded at first as a 
“young upstart,” he was soon made a 
delegate from his organization to the 
Chicago Federation of Labor and the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor. 

Elected general secretary of the Sail- 
ors Union of the Great Lakes in 1909, 
Mr. Olander held that job until 1920. 
Six years earlier he had been elected 
to the office of secretary-treasurer of 
the Illinois State Federation of Labor. 
He was reelected to the latter post 
time after time, and he was serving 
in that office at his death. 

In 1916 cataracts began to deprive 
Mr. Olander of his vision. By 1919 


he was completely blind. Subsequently, 
however, his sight was restored and he 
then became more active than ever in 
the labor movement, not only in IIli- 
nois but nationally as well. 

Mr. Olander was one of those who 
were instrumental in obtaining pas- 
sage by Congress of the Seamen’s Act, 
putting an end at last to the shameful 
serfdom of the American seafaring 
man which had existed from the birth 
of the Republic. 

When the news of Mr. Olander’s 
death was received, tributes to his 
character and achievements were paid 
by American labor’s greatest leaders. 


THE LATE VICTOR OLANDER 
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Our Economic House: 


Foundations of Sand? 


By GEORGE T. BROWN 


ACH year, by law, the Council 
E; of Economic Advisers sub- 
mits to the President a report 
on the economic well-being of the 
nation. This year—perhaps more 
than ever before—the contents of 
this report have been eagerly awaited. 
This eagerness does net spring from 
a desire to know how much better off 
Americans are than the other people 
in the world. Nor does it stem 
from a desire to learn how much 
better off America was in 1948 than 
the year before. Instead, this eco- 
nomic report is the center of interest 
because it might hold the answer to 
the question uppermost in most men’s 
minds today: 

“How long is prosperity going to 
last?” 

For whether or not you believe 
1948 was a prosperous year—and 
for some it was not—the fact remains 
that 60,000,000 working people and 
their families sense that all is not 
well. Call it “psychology” or call it 
“a hunch,” uncertainty is the word 
which best describes the feelings of 
American wage-earners today. 

The report of the President’s eco- 
nomic advisers translates the hunch 


into cold facts, figures, charts and . 


tables. But the answer is the same— 
economic uncertainty. 

Specifically, there are facts galore 
to show that the’ year 1948 was eco- 
nomically “bigger and better.” There 
were more people at work than ever 
before. More goods and services were 
produced. Wages were higher. Profits 
were at all-time peaks. Our well-being 
spilled over to the needy and hungry 
of other parts of the world. In the 
words of President Truman: 

“The people of the United States 
have enjoyed another year of bounti- 
ful prosperity.” 

Looking backward, there is no 
room for uncertainty. But a careful 
check of the foundations of 1948’s 
Prosperity indicates that there are 
stress’s and strains which raise hon- 
est dvubts about the immediate fu- 
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ture of our economic house. There is 
evidence that the mortar mixture of 
wages and profits was not “right” 
and that consequently pronounced 
cracks are appearing in the founda- 
tion. 

For example, consider the figures 
on employment. The facts are that 
slightly more than 61,000,000 people 
were employed in 1948—an all-time 
high. But alongside of this fact ap- 
pears another one—the growth in 
the number of people at work was 
possible in part due to a relatively 
large number of women who “were 
seeking work because of the pressure 
of high living costs on family budg- 
ets.” Yet in “good times” the num- 
ber of women employed usually de- 
clines. Today there are more mar- 
ried women at work than ever before. 
This is not a characteristic of a truly 
sound economic house. 


I ADDITION, unemployment— 
though insignificant on a statisti- 
cal chart—is already present for 
wage-earners in textiles, electrical ap- 
pliances, shoes and railroads. Nor is 
it quite so easy to get a job in the 
industries where unemployment has 
not appeared. Employers are getting 
choosy; they once again set age lim- 
its and require physical examina- 
tions. 

In 1948 the total output of the na- 
tion increased by 4 per cent. Econom- 
ists define this growth as quite sub- 
stantial; they regard a 3 per cent 
increase as healthy. But a not in- 
considerable part of this increase in 
production during 1948 was used for 
building new plants and expanding 
and repairing old plants. This use 
of production is necessary and should 
mean greater supplies of consumable 
goods in the future. 


But already the prospects for ex- 
panded production are in doubt. In 
the language of the financial papers, 
“the pipelines of goods are filled up.” 
In other words, the purpose for which 
new plants have been created is sub- 


ject to questioning even before those 
new production facilities get into 
profitable operation. 

This “filling of the pipelines” 
sounds very much like that well- 
known question-begging word, “over- 
production.” This is not the lan- 
guage of a sound economic system. 

Wages in 1948 were higher than 
in 1947, both as to weekly earnings 
and hourly rates. But at the same 
time that wage-earners were receiv- 
ing increases at the plants, they were 
getting wage cuts at the grocery 
store, the clothing store and the shoe 
store. According to the report of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, most 
workers ended up the year just about 
where they started, some were slight- 
ly ahead and some were behind. 

With the average worker on a 
treadmill, it is not difficult to under- 
stand him when he says he is “work- 
ing steadily but getting nowhere.” 
The average wage-earner in 1948 did 
not get anywhere. Yet the amount of 
goods and services he produced was 
at an all-time high for a peace year. 
The answer lies in the cold state- 
ment of the economic advisers: 


“In 1948 consumers were receiv- 
ing about 70 per cent of gross out- 
put, compared with 76 per cent in 
1929 and 75 per cent in 1939,” 

The condition of wage-earners who 
did not keep pace with the rising 
cost of living is best described also in 
the report: 

“It should be our aim to increase 
further the per capita domestic food 


consumption in order to provide ade- 


quate diets for the many millions of 
farsilies whose consumption is far 
below a desirable standard.” 

Here, too, lies the explanation of 
workers’ disappearing savings ac- 
counts, cashed government bonds and 
reliance upon credit to carry them 
along. 

These are not characteristic of 
prosperity for either the present or 
the future. 

Profits were higher in 1948. They 
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should have been. Prices were higher 
than in 1947. Profits are the keystone 
of our system. Just as the wages of 
labor were higher, so the “wages” of 
enterprisers—profits—were, too. 

But, curiously, there has been little 
public discussion of the fact that 
the “wages” of enterprisers can be 
t3o0 high—that enterprisers can price 
themselves out of the market. Yet it 
is a fact that these wages—usually 
called profits—rose not only to an 
all-time peak but actually became 
unnecessarily high in terms of the 
profit system. 

Of course, just like all other wage- 
earners, the wages of different enter- 
prisers increased by various amounts. 
Some concerns—the larger ones— 
made very large profits; some made 
only as much as the year before; some 
actually made less. All in all, how- 
ever, it was a phenomenally good year 
for profits. 

Indeed, profits were better than 
necessary to keep the profit system 
operating. The “wages of enter- 
prisers” were economically too high. 
Enterprisers are in danger of pricing 
themselves out of the market by kill- 
ing the market. 

This statement is made in the re- 
port in the following ways: 

“Profits become unreasonable when 
they yield more than the amounts 
which support adequate incentives for 
production and growth. * * * 

“Although a portion of the large 
profits earned during 1947 merely 
compensated for changes in prices, 
profits on the whole were above the 
levels necessary to furnish incentives 
and funds for the expansion of busi- 
ness and to promote the sustained 
health of the economy.” 

“How applicable is that judgment 
one year later? A review of the profit 
situation shows that corporate profits 
after taxes in 1948 were 15 per cent 
higher than in 1947. On the other 
hand, the total corporate require- 
ments for new capital funds were 7 
per cent lower in 1948 than in 1947 
because of a considerable decline in 
the requirements for new working 
capital. * * * 

“In light of these developments, 
the conclusion reached last year 
[1947] is still valid.” 

This statement by the Council of 
Economic Advisers not only indi- 
cates whose “wages” have been too 
high but also suggests where the 
economic system is in danger. All 
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that has been carelessly said about 
the wages of workingmen being 
“dangerously high” applies to the 
wages of enterprisers and is pecu- 
liarly accurate. 

Here again, where the keystone of 
the arch is in a bad condition, how 
truly sound can our economic house 
be? 

When the foundations of a house 
show the results of stresses and 
strains and the necessary repairs are 
made in time, that house may be “as 
good as new.” The economic advisers 
recognize this fact and they suggest 
ways to correct the defects in our 
economic house. They recommend 
that “final consumers should absorb 
at least 75 per cent of all goods and 
services within a few years.” They 
flatly state: 

“This higher consumption pattern 
must be brought about by a substan- 
tially equivalent increase in total 
consumer income. It will require im- 
provements in the distribution of 
that income not only to avoid areas 
of want in a land of plenty but also 
to avoid higher saving than is neces- 
sary to permit the expansion of in- 
vestment needed for stable growth.” 

Nor are they hesitant to declare 
how this shift in income distribution 
can be made. They state: 

“Major reliance should be placed 
upon, and full encouragement given 
to, those free, automatic forces within 
the economy which bring about ad- 
justments. We must get from priv- 
ately organized activities as much 
handling of the nation’s economic 
problems — as they are capable of 
achieving. 


Here is a challenge to the labor 
movement and to employers. C<|- 
lective bargaining, conducted int: |- 
ligently and prudently by organized 
workers and their employers, can 
change the income distribution which 
now threatens the well-being of all 
Americans. The time is near an end 
when employers can negotiate wage 
increases with one hand and then 
take the money out of the pockets of 
the workers with the other through 
unnecessary price increases. 

If collective bargaining is not given 
an opportunity to play its true role, 
then the downward spiral is inevit- 
able. Should that happen again, the 
place of government in our daily lives 
will follow one of the trends already 
established elsewhere in the world. 

Certainly this is not the time to 
depend solely upon the records of the 
past in order to dismiss this plea for 
genuine use of collective bargaining 
as one of the methods which a free 
America has at its disposal. This fact 
is recognized by the economic ad- 
visers in the following language: 

“The Employment Act of 1946 is 
based on the conviction that our eco- 
nomic system can sustain high and 
steady levels of employment and pro- 
duction. But such an outcome is not 
automatic. 

“It will be achieved only if busi- 
ness, workers, farmers and the gov- 
ernment are guided less by the rec- 
ords of the past than by the possibil- 
ities of the future. The Employment 
Act therefore calls for estimates of 
the levels of employment, production 
and purchasing power needed to ac- 
complish the purposes of the law.” 


Bakers Attack Might Work 


BOLITION of night work, which has 
been traditional in the American bak- 
ing industry, is the goal of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers International Union, 
declares William F. Schnitzler, international 
secretary-treasurer, writing in the current 
issue of the union’s monthly magazine. 
There is no sound reason why night work 
should continue, according to Mr. Schnitz- 
ler. The custom, he says, is “antiquated 
and obsolescent,” adding that it “should 
have been relegated to history long ago.” 
In an article entitled “Night Work Is 
Not Necessary,” the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ officer writes as follows: 
“Abolition of night work in the industry 
can only be gained through legislative ac- 
tion in the various state legislatures. And 
while not a single state, at this writing, has 
a@ measure on its books prohibiting night 


work in the baking industry, evidence is at 
hand showing that this desired legislation 
can be secured if properly introduced. 

“Take the case of New Jersey. There @ 
law has been passed prohibiting the de 
livery of milk before 6:30 a.m. 

“In their arguments before the state leg: 
islature after the bill had been introduced, 
representatives of the Teamsters impressed 
upon the lawmakers that there was no rea 
son why the milk drivers should not enjoy 
a normal family life with their wives and 
children, instead of being compelled to 
sleep during those hours when the average 
American spends his time with his family.” 

Emancipation from night work has been 
sought by the Bakery Workers for half 4 
century.. Work in the baking industry 
prior to 5 a.m. is a thing of the past im 
a number of countries, investigation shows 
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The author, A. F. of L. economist on leave, and. behind him Paris, ECA’s European headquarters 


ERP TODAY 


T WAS the end of the day shift 
at an automobile parts plant just 
south of Paris. Out of the 

severely spotlighted plant gate hun- 
dreds of workers were rolling out on 
their bicycles into the dim, tree-lined 
highway, swooshing and _ splashing 
through the puddles amid the drizzle 
of an early winter night. None of 
them had a car; no worker could 
afford one, and if he did, his gasoline 
tation wouldn’t last for more than a 
few trips a month between his home 
and the plant. Many were trudging 


) home on foot, but most were pedaling 


their hicycles, whose dim little lan- 


| terns weaved and flickered along the 


dark highway like a swarm of fire- 
flies, 

Some three hundred of these work- 
és, mopping the chill rain off their 
faces and shaking out their wet 
berets. stomped noisily into the un- 
ion hell, about a mile from the plant. 
They were tired after the nine-hour 
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Chief, European Labor Division, 
Economic Cooperation Administration 


day at the plant, anxious to get home 
for supper, but they were eager to 
hear an American speaker tell about 


_ the Marshall Plan. 


When, at the end of a twenty- 
minute talk, the chairman said that 
the speaker would be glad to answer 
questions, hands shot up in all parts 
of the tightly packed hall. These 
workers, members of a local union of 
the non-Communist Force Ouvriere 
(Workers’ Force), wanted to know 
what was true and what was false 
about the Marshall Plan, what was 
Communist propaganda and what 
were the real facts. Their questions 
showed what was uppermost in their 
minds and also revealed an amazingly 
good understanding of the plight of 
their country and of Europe. 

They had done much hard think- 
ing, had lived through much sicken- 
ing anxiety about the things imme- 
diately threatening their livelihood 
and that of their wives and their 
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kids—endlessly rising prices, the 
shrinking buying power of their pay 
envelope, the security of their job, 
getting enough coal for the winter, 
finding a place to live. 

Yet it was significant that their 
first questions were not about these 
things and not about France, but 
about the reconstruction of Western 
Germany and about the future of the 
Ruhr. The old fear of the emergence 
of a strong Germany was still in the 
hearts of these Frenchmen filled with 
the still fresh bitterness left by the 
Nazi invasion and the Hitler rule. 
But this fear was tempered by the 
new understanding of the need not 
only of France, but of all of Europe, 
for the industrial production coming 
from what was recently enemy soil 
to help revive and rebuild economic 
lite. 

If the old fears and barriers are 
beginning to crumble even in this 
area of relentless conflict in which 
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several generations have struggled, it 
is only because the people of Europe, 
though still as ardently patriotic as 
ever, have now come to realize that 
neither prosperity nor peace can be 
achieved except through a common 
effort in which most if not all Euro- 
pear countries take part. 

When Secretary Marshall came 
forward in his speech at Harvard in 
June, 1947, with the proposal that 
the nations of Europe come together 
and themselves formulate a plan of 
self-help in which the United States 
would be willing to assist, he recog- 
nized two of the most important 
points everyone should always re- 
member in connection with the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. 

First, European recovery can be 
achieved only through the combined 
efforts and resources of Europeans 
themselves. This means that, al- 
though the recovery of Europe can- 
not be brought about without Amer- 
ican aid, this aid only primes the 
vastly larger flow of mutual assist- 
ance which cooperation among Euro- 
pean countries makes possible. 

Second, wii'out the American aid 
and without the combined effort on 
the part of the participating coun- 
tries, Western Europe would have 
been p!_nged into the worst crisis 
history has ever known, not only 
leading to the collapse of many Euro- 
pean economies and governments but 
also undermining the foundations of 
postwar recovery in the United States. 
Unless the Marshall Plan is carried 
out in fuil over the next three and a 
hali years, Europe will go down and 
with it will tear down the foundation 
not only of America’s own postwar 
recovery but also of future world 
peace. 

One other point should always be 
borne in mind in connection with 
the Marshall Plan, the point at which 
the Russians and their Communist- 
minded friends everywhere have been 
hammering ceaselessly every day. 
The Russians claim that the Marshall 
Plan is evil and destructive because 
it divides Europe into separate 
economies of the East and West and 
thereby stifles the natural flow of 
raw materials and industrial products 
between them. 

The Russians protest too much be- 
cause the guilt for this division falls 
entirely on them. The Marshall Plan 
was offered to all European nations 
without limitation or exception. The 
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invitation to take part in it was ex- 
tended to Soviet Russia as well as to 
its satellites. 

It was not America, it was Soviet 
Russia who refused to join the effort 
of the economic recovery of Europe. 
It was not America, it was Russia 
that drew the curtain across the Euro- 
pean continent and used powerful 
pressure upon the Eastern countries 
to prevent them from taking part in 
the benefits of European cooperation. 

The assertion that Europe would 
plunge into economic chaos were it 
not for the ERP is not made lightly. 
The plight of Europe at the end of 
World War II was not due alone to 
the destruction and scourge of that 
war. It was the result of the four 
years of dislocation and paralysis 
during World War I, of the failure 
to develop a concerted program of 
economic action after that war and, 
finally, of the six years of destruc- 
tion and inactivity during World 


War II. 


NCE the industrial workshop of 
O the world, Europe was depend- 
ent on its exports for a livelihood. 
Once the foremost banker and in- 
vestor of the world, Europe derived 
much of its income from the return 
on its investments elsewhere. While 
beyond the seas industrial growth and 
technology surged ahead, the indus- 
tries of many European countries 
were making little or no progress. 
Europeans lost much of their indus- 
trial plant, their farms were lacking 
modern machinery and tools, and 
most of their investments abroad were 
wiped out. 

When the last war in Europe was 
over, its people were confronted with 
the threat of the most dire famine 
ever known. This threat was barely 
averted by the quick adoption of 
the UNRRA program to which the 
United States contributed a heavy 
share, and by the program of interim 
aid extended by America in 1947. 

In the winter of 1947-48 food was 


running extremely short in England, 
fresh eggs were unobtainable and for 
the first time even potatoes were be- 
ing rationed., The bread ration in 
what would 


amount to less than two slices a day. 


France was down to 
There food and child 
mortality was on the increase. 

In an effort to import food to 
prevent starvation, the countries of 


Europe had to dispose of their re- 


were riots, 


sources of foreign exchange and to 
borrow from every conceivable fcr. 
eign source. With economies ex. 
hausted at home and the need to inn. 
port far more than it could export, 
postwar Europe faced the necessity 
not only of rebuilding its own pro- 
duction but also of making possible 
the exchange of this production for 
raw materials and food from over- 
seas. Even the trading between the 
countries of Europe was stifled by 
the complex restrictions set up by in- 
dividual countries. 

The swift adoption of the pro- 


‘gram of economic aid by the United 


States brought assistance just in time. 
France, for example, escaped the 
threat of bankruptcy because, after 
April, 1948, she was able to use 
grants and loans from’ the United 
States as well as from other partici- 
pating nations. These funds made it 
possible for France to bring in wheat, 
milk and fats, without which food 
rations would have been quite inade- 
quate. They also enabled France to 
import coal, wool, cotton, petroleum 
and copper, without which many 
French factories could not have op- 
erated. 

But while the European Recovery 
Program brought food and fuel at 
the beginning in order to relieve 
world suffering, its purpose from now 


on is to make possible the construe- 


tion of plants and to previde machin- 
ery and equipment which would put 
European industry on its feet and 
enable Europe to rely less and less on 
outside assistance. 

The European organization set up 
under the Marshall Plan—the OEEC 
(Organization for’ European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation)—initiates and 
develops the program. Thus, the for- 
ward planning of their economic life 
is done by the European countries 
themselves, working jointly in this 
organization. In the short space of 
eight months, agreements have been 
reached and programs actually de- 
veloped of which the effect can be 
readily seen today. 

A trade and payments scheme has 
been devised which has broken down 
the barriers to exchange which pre- 
vented the flow of goods from one 
country to another. The economy o! 
one European country was able to 
get what it needed from its neighbors 
and supply them in turn with the 
products needed by them. 

It would take a book to describe 
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in detail what this has meant. But 
you could readily read the meaning 
in the smiling eyes of the French 
textile worker who yesterday was liv- 
ing in the fear of prolonged unem- 
ployment because his plant could not 
get any cotton and who today is as- 
sured stable and steady employment 
because cotton has been brought to 
the plant under the Marshall Plan. 

The housewife who for a long 
time was unable to get any soap to 
do her weekly wash, and who is car- 
rying the first ration of soap made 
available to her, can tell you what 
European recovery means to her 
without saying a word. 

The squeeze of inflation is still 
bearing hard on the .average work- 
er’s family in Europe. But price ad- 
vances have been checked and con- 
fidence has returned for the first 
time. 

After only eight months of oper- 
ation, the European Recovery Pro- 
gram has accomplished these things: 

bit has brought together its nine- 
teen participating countries into a 


common council to work jointly on 
economic recovery, 

bit has helped bring the lagging 
production of many participating 
countries to, and sometimes above, 
the prewar level. 

bit has enabled most participating 
countries to stop ruinous inflation. 

bIt has made it possible for the 
European nations to begin to balance 
their trade and take the first step 
toward self-support. 


bit has put into effect an inter- 
European trade and payments system 
to start a free flew of mutual ex- 
change of commodities needed by 
participants. 

bit has brought about an agree- 
ment to integrate employment serv- 
ices and develop other programs as- 
suring the maintenance of future high 
employment. 

bit has given the people of Europe 
new hope and new confidence in their 
future freedom, independence and a 
more adequate standard of living. 

The European Recovery Program 


has just begun. Whether or not it 
can fulfill its promise and enable 
Europe to work out its own salvation 
after 1952 depends on whether we 
live up fully to our pledge of eco- 
nomic assistance and whether the 
workers of Europe are able to resist 
the pressure of disruption and sabo- 
tage thrust against the recovery effort 
by Communist agents. 

In a real sense, the European Re- 
covery Program is not a recovery 
program. It is not a program de- 
signed to bring life back to where it 
once was. It is not a program of re- 
building the old Europe. It is a pro- 
gram of building a new Europe. It 
makes it possible for the freedom- 


_ loving people of Europe, for the first 


time united by a common bond and 
working for a common purpose, to 
build a new and better life through 
their own productive effort. 

From this program is rising a new 
Europe dedicated to freedom, a 
Europe which shares with America 
its greatest hope of all time—iis hope 
for a lasting peace. 


4 Working Woman's Needs 


WORKING woman living with 
her family in New York State 
in 1948 had to earn at least 
$40.13 a week— $2087 a year—in 
order to support herself adequately, 
pay her income tax and put a little 
money aside for emergencies and old 
age, according to the findings of the 


twelfth annual survey of living costs - 


conducted by the New York State De- 


partment of Labor. 


Of the required $2087 annual mini- 
mum, $1595 covered the costs of 
goods and services and $492 went for 
income taxes, insurance and savings. 
Broken down to weekly expenditures, 
the needed $40.13 was apportioned as 
follows: 

Housing, food at home and 

other household expenses... . 

Lunches (5 days) ............. 

RE eres one ere 

Clothing upkeep 

ersonal care 


Medical care 
Insurance 


eee eee eee ee ee) 
eee eee eee eee eee 


SOR e ween eeeseees 


Almost 38 cents of every dollar in 
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a working woman’s budget was spent 
for housing, food and other house- 
hold expenses, 18 cents for clothing 
and its upkeep, 7 cents for leisure 
activities, 9 cents for personal and 
medical care, plus insurance; 11 cents 
for state and federal income taxes, 
and 10 cents for unforeseen contin- 
gencies. 

The New York State survey cov- 
ered eleven representative cities, 
towns and villages and entailed field 
visits to retail stores, service estab- 
lishments, doctors, dentists, real es- 
tate brokers, banks, landlords and 
tenants. Due consideration was given 
to the size, location, marketing status 
and the number of working women in 
each community surveyed. Compar- 
ability of costs was assured by pric- 
ing the same items throughout the 
state. 


Living costs ranged from a high of 
$2109 in New York City to a low of 
$1907 in Cuba (population 1,699). 
This was the first year the cost of 
living was found to be highest in the 
metropolis, due mainly to a sharp in- 
crease in New York City fares. 


Generally, the cost of living was 
slightly lower in the smaller commu- 
nities of the state, the survey demon- 
strated. In Norwich and Cortland, 
for example, costs were 3 per cent 
below the state average and in Cuba 
9 per cent less. Previous surveys 
showed similar variations. 


In every city included in the study 
costs were higher than in 1947, In- 


. creases ranged from 2.9 per cent in 


Cortland to 5.6 per cent in New York 
City. The average increase in cost of 
goods and services was 7.3 per cent. 


The medical care allowance, which 
represents average annual need over a 
period of years, increased 5 per cent. 
Expenditures for leisure activities— 
amusements, sports and educational 
pursuits—increased 6.5 per cent. 

The cost of transportation and 
other essentials rose 35.6 per cent. 
New York City showed the greatest 
climb—49.4 per cent—due mainly to 
higher transit fares which became 
effective last July after a successful 
campaign for boosting the fares 
which was waged by the C.I.0.’s 
Transport Workers Union. 
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MR. BARNEY 


HE Brotherhood Railway Car- 

men of America, like most 

great and wor*hwhile institu- 
tions created to meet human needs, 
had a very humble origin. Seven car 
repairers met in an unused combina- 
tion baggage and smoking car of the 
old Burlington, Cedar Rapids and 
Northern Railroad, now a part of the 
Rock Island Railroad, at Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, on October 28, 1888, and 
formed the first lodge." W. H. Rone- 
mus, who had invited the other six 
men, was chairman of the meeting 
and furnished the inspiration that 
eventuated in one of the great railroad 
brotherhoods. 

The infant labor organization 
formed at Cedar Rapids was given 
the name of Brotherhood of Railway 
Car Repairers of North America. 
Ronemus was chosen the grand chief 
car repairer (president), and Alex 
Lynott, also ‘of Cedar Rapids, was the 
grand secretary-treasurer of the local 
lodge. 

In November of the same year, 
under the leadership of Sylvester Keli- 
her, who knew nothing of the organ- 
ization at Cedar Rapids, a meeting 
was called at Minneapolis and the 
Carmen’s Mutual Aid Association was 
formed. Another organization was 
born at Indianapolis, called the Car 
Repairers and Oilers Protective As- 
sociation, while at Toronto the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Carmen of Canada 
was formed. 

The first national convention of 
Carmen was held at Topeka, Kansas, 
in September, 1890, when the Rone- 
mus and Keliher organizations were 
amalgamated under the title of Broth- 
erhood Railway Carmen of America. 
The small organizations formed at In- 
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The Story of the 
Railway Carmen 


By IRVIN BARNEY 


President, Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America 


dianapolis and Toronto soon there- 
after united with the Brotherhood. 

Present at the meeting which re- 
sulted in uniting the two organiza- 
tions were the following: 

From the Brotherhood of Railway 
Car Repairers of North America— 
W. H. Ronemus, Cedar Rapids, lowa; 
N. H. Chambers, Fairbury, Nebraska; 
L. P. Downey, Wellington, Kansas; 
E. A. Geiger, Pueblo, Colorado; C. E. 
Chilson, Topeka, Kansas; F. L. Rone- 
mus, Estherville, Iowa. 

From the Carmen’s Mutual Aid As- 
sociation—Sylvester Keliher, Minne- 
apolis; W. S. Missemer, St. Joseph, 
Missouri; J. Dinon, St. Paul; C. L. 
Mueller, Barnesville, Minnesota; P. 
Kelly, West Superior, Wisconsin; 
L. H. Shaeffer, Kansas City, Missouri. 

First officers of the newly formed 
Brotherhood Railway’ Carmen of 
America elected at the Topeka con- 
vention were W. H. Ronemus, grand 
chief carman; W. S. Missemer, vice- 
grand chief carman; S. Keliher, grand 
secretary-treasurer; L. H. Shaeffer, 
grand warden; C. E. Chilson, grand 
sentinel. No salaries were provided 
for the grand lodge officers. 


gore preamble and the declaration 
of principles adopted at the To- 
peka convention in 1890, while since 
changed somewhat and revised at 
successive conventions, have still stood 
as a cornerstone of the Brotherhood. 
They are: 

“The members of this Brotherhood 
do declare that it is the intent and 
purpose of the Brotherhood to pro- 


mote friendship, unity and true broth- 
erly love among its members. 

“First, to exalt the character and 
increase the efficiency of Carmen, to 
bring greater proficiency into their 
department by a mutual interchange 
of ideas and a discussion of the best 
and most economical methods of per- 
forming labor. 

“Second, to benefit our employers 
by raising the standard of our craft. 

“Third, to establish mutual con- 
fidence and create and maintain har- 
monious relations between employer 
and employe. 

“Fourth, to care for our dear ones 
in distress or when disabled or re 
moved by accident or unavoidable 
adversity.” 


When the second convention of the 
Brotherhood assembled at Pueblo. 
Colorado, in August, 1891, consider 
able progress had been made in the 
organization of local lodges, particu 
larly in the West, and the Brother- 
hood began to assume healthy propor 
tions as to membership. The grand 
chief carman was put on a regular 
salary and instructed to’ devote his 
time to organization work. .In 189. 
when the third convention’ met @ 
St. Louis, more than 100 lodges wer 
represented by delegates. In 1893, the 
number of local lodges had increased 
to 160, with a total membership it 
excess of 10,000. Then came th 
American Railway Union and the bis 
strike, which split the Brotherhoo 
and gave it a serious setback. 

All but * thirty-eight local lodges 
withdrew from the Brotherhood ané 
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either joined the A.R.U. or dropped 
out entirely. These loyal lodges be- 
came the nucleus of a reorganization 
of the Brotherhood, which movement 
was materially aided by the publica- 
tion of the Carmen’s Journal, the 
first issue coming from the press in 
June, 1899. Steady progress was 
made, and when the Chicago conven- 
tion was held in 1907, there was a 
total enrolled membership of 32,604, 
with a cash balance of $35,117. 


Application for affiliation’ with the 
American Federation of Labor was 
yoted at the Atlanta convention in 
1909. Martin F. Ryan was elected 
general president at this convention 
and a vigorous campaign of organ- 
ization to increase the membership 
was decided upon. 

The peak of the Brotherhood was 
reached at the Toronto convention in 
1921, with 1,465 lodges in good stand- 
ing and a total membership approx- 
imating 200,000. 

Following the termination of gov- 
ernment control of the railroads, dur- 
ing which we made our greatest prog- 
ress, the Brotherhood, together with 
its affliated organizations:in the Me- 
chanical Section of the Railroad Em- 
ployes Department of the A. F. of L., 
made a determined effort to resist 
certain drastic wage cuts, abrogation 
of extra pay for overtime, Sundays 
and holidays ordered by the then ex- 
isting Railroad Labor Board, by join- 
ing with its associated organizations 
in a general strike officially called 
July 1, 1922. This struggle was re- 
lentlessly prosecuted for several 
months, when separate agreements 
were successfully negotiated with in: 
dividual railroads covering a major- 
ity of the Class I railroads involved. 

Since the enactment of the Railway 
Labor Act, which permits employes to 
organize into unions of their own 
selection without discrimination, the 
Brotherhood, together with its asso- 


———— 


ciated organizations in the Railroad 
Employes Department, has again 
forged ahead. 

There have been eight general pres- 
idents, or: grand chiefs as they were 
known prior to the Atlanta 1909 con- 
vention. They were: 


W. H. Ronemus, 1888 to 1892. 
W. S. Missemer, 1892 to 1894, 
F. A. Symonds, 1894 to 1896. 
W. H. Ronemus, 1896 to 1901. 
J. B. Yeager, 1901 to 1903. 

Frank L. Ronemus, 1903 to 1909. 
Martin F. Ryan, 1909 to 1935. 
Felix H. Knight, 1935 to 1946. 
Irvin Barney (incumbent) , since 

January 1, 1947.* 


Much progress has been and is still 
being made. At present, the Brother- 
hood has contracts on all major rail- 
roads in the United States, Canada 
and Newfoundland, with one. excep- 
tion. » 
We have also ion successful in 
organizing many contract car build- 
ing plants, and at present have a cam- 
paign on to bring all such plants 
under our banner. 


fers Brotherhood Railway Carmen 
of America, in conjunction with 
the Railroad Employes Department 
and other cooperating organizations, 
played a leading part in having en- 
acted into law the Railroad Retire- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance 
Acts, and we will do our part to se- 
cure the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 


We have been highly successful the 
past year. In a representation vote 
on the Pullman Company property 
we won the vote and have taken in as 
members approximately 5,000 of 
these employes. We were also suc- 
cessful in winning the vote on the 
Maine Central Railroad, and have 


*Irvin Barney was elected general vice-pres- 
ident in 1925. In 1935 he was elected assistant 
general president. In 1946 he was elected 
general president. 


issued charters for local lodges on 
that property. ¢ 

These gains were made despite the 
many reactionaries in the Eightieth 
Congress and various state legisla- 
tures who have done their utmost to 
hamstring the workers and make it 
more difficult for them to get proper 
representation. 

We take great pride in the part the 
members of our organization played 
in the elections of last November. 
The activities of our local lodge offi- 
cers and membership, as a whole, 
played a great part in this victory, 
and if they continue this interest, at- 
tend their local lodge meetings and 
take an active part in the organiza- 
tion, we will achieve more goals. 

As this is being written, our wage 
and hour negotiations have not been 
concluded. We have handled this mat- 
ter under the Railway Labor Act. 
The report of the Emergency Board 
is very unsatisfactory. It is my sin- 
cere wish and hope that by the time 
this article is published we will have 
satisfactorily disposed of this ques- 
tion. 

Many gains have been made by 
the Carmen over the sixty-year history 
of our organization. Higher wages, 
shorter hours and improved working 
conditions have been established. All 
these gains have been brought about 
because we have maintained a militant 
organization. We dedicate ourselves 
to continue to improve our wages and 
conditions of employment in the fu- 
ture. 

In 1926 the Carmen bought their 
own office building in Kansas City, 
Missouri. This building was disposed 
of in 1947, and construction of a 
new building was started early in 
1948. Our new Carmen’s headquar- 
ters, now completed, is the most mod- 
ern office building in Kansas City. 
Its erection marks another milestone 
in the history of our great organ- 
ization. 
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Charter of Human fights 


U.N. Accepts Basic A. F. of L. Suggestions 
By GEORGE STOLZ 


N December 11 the General Assembly of the 
O United Nations, in Paris, adopted the “Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights.” This document 
is the formulation of one of the main purposes of the 
United Nations—the promotion and encouragement of 
“respect for human rights and for the fundamental free- 
doms for all, without distinction as to race, sex, language 
or religion.” This purpose is contained in the Charter 
of the United Nations adopted at San Francisco in 1945. 
The Declaration of Human Rights which was finally 
decided upon at Paris not only restates the inalienable 
rights of every human being but recognizes several prin- 
ciples hitherto not stated in any similar document. 

Completed after two and one-half years of hard and 
bitter fights, the Declaration embodies “more thought 
and care and more serious debate” than any other inter- 
national document in recent years. According to Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, chairman of U.N.’s Human Rights 
Commission, it will have “an important effect on public 
opinion and on the man in the street, who will want to 
know whether his government is prepared to apply its 
provisions.” 

The attitude of those governments which are not pre- 
pared to apply these rights was characterized by tena- 
cious opposition until the very last moment. Then the 
U.S.S.R. representative proposed deferment of final con- 
sideration of the Declaration until the next session of the 
General Assembly. This was defeated. So strong was the 
moral weight behind the Declaration of Human Rights 
that in the end opposing states reacted only by absten- 
tion. The eight abstainers were the Soviet Union, Bye- 
lorussia, the Ukraine, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Saudi Arabia and the Union of South Africa. 

In its first session, held just two years ago, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations defined 
the drafting of a Declaration of Human Rights as the 
first and most important task of the Commission of 
Human Rights. In June, 1946, the Economic and So- 
cial Council confirmed and approved the instruction 
of the Human Rights Commission to prepare the neces- 
sary documentation. 

Thereupon the American Federation of Labor, which 
has the status of a non-governmental consultant organ- 
ization, submitted through its representatives, Matthew 
Woll and David Dubinsky, a proposed International 
Bill of Rights. This occurred on August 9, 1946. 

In further development this Bill of Rights became 
the basis of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
approved by the General Assembly. Thus the American 
Federation of Labor has made a positive and con- 
structive contribution to this fundamental instrument 
for the protection of the rights of the individual on 
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an international scale. 


The Declaration of Human 


Rights is praised as going beyond all previous declara. 
tions of this kind, including Magna Charta, the Dec. 
laration of Independence and the Bill of Rights. 

A simple juxtaposition of the adopted text and of 
the A. F. of L.’s International Bill of Rights of 1946 
gives the clearest evidence of the A. F. of L.’s great 
contribution to the Universal Declaration. 

The U.N. document consists of a preamble and thirty 
articles. The preamble itself should not be thought of 
as an introduction and merely ornamental. Its im 
portance equals that of the articles which follow. In 
seven “whereases” the preamble explains the origin of 
the Declaration and the need for it. In its concluding 
part it states the purpose of the Declaration and the 
means by which recognition and observance of thes 


rights may be secured. 


Comparison of the main points of both document 
will best bring in evidence the A. F. of L.’s contribution. 
which was accepted and embodied in the historic U.N. 


document. 


The preamble of the A. F. of L.’s proposed [nter- 
national Bill of Rights stated: 

“We must not only make nations safe far freedom, 
but we must also make freedom safe for the individuak 
who constitute the various nations. Otherwise the peo- 
ples will be helpless and unable to prevent aggressor 
governments from launching wars. * * * Despotism in 
any nation menaces the peace of every nation. * * * The 
dynamic motive of a truly democratic society is t 
foster and enhance the worth and dignity of the indi- 
vidual human being, the basic unit of human society. 

In the U.N. Declaration it is proclaimed: 


“2 # 


recognition of the inherent dignity of the 


equal and inalienable rights of all members of the 
human family is the foundation of freedom, justice and 


peace in the world.” 


The U.N. Declaration comes even closer to the A. F. 
of L.’s Bill of Rights in certain basic articles: 


A. F. of L. 

Every human being, irre- 
spective of race, color, creed, 
sex or national origin, has 
the right to pursue his or 


her work and spiritual de- 


velopment in conditions of 
freedom and dignity. 


Involuntary servitude in 
any shape, manner or form 
or under any guise shall be 
outlawed and discontinued 
by all nations and peoples. 


United Nations 

Everyone is entitled to all 
the rights and freedom set 
forth in this Declaration 
without distinction of any 
kind, such as race, color, 
sex, language, religion, pe 
litical or other opinion, n& 
tional or social origin, birth 
or other status. 


No one shall be held i 
slavery or servitude. Slavery 
and the slave trade shall be 
prohibited in all their forms 
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Freedom from arbitrary 
arrest, detention, search and 
seizure, proper juridical de- 
termination of arrest and 
charges, a fair public trial 
by jury or competent and 
unprejudiced court consti- 
tuted in accordance with 
normal judicial procedure, 


No one shall be subjected 
to arbitrary arrest, detention 
or exile. 


Everyone is entitled in — 


full equality to a fair and 
public hearing, by an inde- 
pendent, and impartial tri- 
bunal, in the detcrmination 
of his rights and obligations 


and of any criminal charge 
against him. 


right of habeas corpus and 
freedom from arbitrary im- 
position of penalties. 


Freedom of movement, of migration, an old postulate 
of labor, was formulated in the A. F. of L.’s version of 
the Declaration of Human Rights as follows: 

“The right to migrate or leave temporarily or perma- 
nently a country in which a citizen does not want to 
remain must be assured, limited only by the laws of 
immigration of the country which he may wish to visit.” 

The wording in which this right is embodied in the 
U.N. document follows: 

“Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and 
residence within the border of each state. Everyone has 
the right to leave any country, including his own, and to 
return to his country.” 

The A. F. of L.’s Bill of Rights stated the right of 
asylum as follows: 

“The right of asylum is to be guaranteed by all nations. 
No human being who is a refugee from any political 
regime he disapproves of is to be forced to return to a 
territory under the sovereignty of that regime.” 

After a laborious discussion, in which numerous amend- 
ments were offered by different countries, the right of 
asylum was phrased at Paris in the following language: 

“Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other 
countries asylum from persecution. This right may not 
be invoked in the case of persecution genuinely arising 
from non-political crimes or from acts contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations.” 

The right of freedom of association was formulated 
by the A. F. of L. as follows: 

“Genuine freedom means the right of association and 
organization into various educational, religious, eco- 
nomic, political and trade union organizations, without 
fear of direct or indirect control and compulsion by gov- 
ernmental or any other agencies.” 

The U.N. Declaration of Human Rights says: 

“Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assem- 
bly and association. Everyone has the right to form and 
to join trade unions for the protection of his interests.” 

The direct influence of the A. F. of L.’s formulation is 
here quite evident. 

Paramount, however, appears the influence of the 
A. F. of L.’s wording of the social rights, and it is cer- 
tainly a main contribution to the Declaration adopted 
at Paris. It speaks well for the majority of the United 
Nations that they respected and embodied the fundamen- 
tal demand of democratic labor, The U.N. even respected 
a demand which was formulated by the A. F. of L. later, 
the proposal regarding equal pay. , 

The A. F. of L. defined economic and social rights in 
one basic article which expressed the “dynamic motive 
of a truly democratic society” and the progressive and 
advan: ing tendencies of democratic labor: 

“The right to organize and work for a constantly more 
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equitable distribution of the national income and wealth 
and the right to strive for the enhancement of the moral 
and material well-being of the people—for better health 
and security against the ravages of unemployment, acci- 
dents, sickness and old age—are to be considered inalien- 
able. The conditions of work under modern large-scale 
industry make it especially necessary for the working 
people to have an effective system of social legislation 
which will provide minimum wages and maximum work- 
ing hours; guarantee against the employment of child 
labor; set up adequate medical care; provide accident, 
unemployment and old-age insurance and other such 
vital measures making for effective social security of the 
population.” 

The formulation im the Declaration of Human Rights 
is a more static one. It avoids direct connection of social 
rights with the national economy. Nevertheless the chief 
aims of the A. F. of L. are incorporated. The U.N. 
Declaration says: 

“Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of 
employment, to just and favorable conditions of work 
and to protection against unemployment. Everyone, with- 
out any discrimination, has the right to equal pay for 
equal work. Everyone who works has the right to just 
and favorable remuneration insuring for himself and his 
family an existence worthy of human dignity, and sup- 
plemented, if necessary, by other means of social pro- 
tection. 

“Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to 
social security and is entitled to realization, through na- 
tional effort and international cooperation, and in 
accordance with the organization and resources of each 
state, of the economic, social and cultural rights indis- 
pensable for his dignity and the free development of his 
personality. 

“Everyone has the right to a standard of living ade- 
quate for the health and well-being of himself and of his 
family, including food, clothing, housing and medical 
care and necessary social services, and the right to secu- 
rity in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, 
widowhood, old age or other lack of livelihood in cir- 
cumstances beyond control.” 

The A. F. of L.’s precise formulation of freedom of 
opinion and expression can be compared favorably with 


the final adopted text of the U.N. 


A. F. of L. 


There must be freedom of 
opinion and expression and 
full access to the opinions of 
others. 


United Nations 


Everyone has the right of 
opinion and expression; this 
right includes freedom to 
hold opinions without inter- 


ference and to seek, receive 
and impart information and 
ideas through any media and 
regardless of frontiers. 


Although the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
is a result of many compromises and therefore lacks the 
forthright and logical sequence of the A. F. of L.’s Bill 
of Rights, it embodies—due to the vigilance and assid- 
uous cooperation of Miss Tony Sender, the A. F. of L.’s 
deputy consultant in the Commission of Human Rights 
in the U.N.’s Economic and Social‘Council—the basic de- 
mands and aims as they were formulated by the repre- 
sentatives of the A. F. of L., Matthew Woll and David 
Dubinsky. We can there- (Continued on Page 31) 
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WHY IMPORT FARM WORKERS? 


HE State Department is now 

i negotiating with the Republic 

of Mexico for a new interna- 

tional agreement on the importation 

of labor for exploitation on our na- 
tion’s farms. 


A similar international agreement 
was abrogated by Mexico in October. 


Mexico acted following an “invasion”. 


by Mexican workers inspired by large 
cotton farmers and beet growers in 
the United States. Thousands of 
Mexicans were permitted to cross into 
the United States in violation of our 
immigration laws and the interna- 
tional agreement with Mexico. 

While the border patrol cooperated 
with the growers by letting down the 
bars, an official of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service is reported to have di- 
rected the illegal traffic into Texas. 
There trucks were lined up, Mexicans 
were loaded in like cattle and whisked 
away to the cotton fields of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta and the sugar beet fields 
of Colorado. 

This brazen flouting of the laws 
created a wave of publicity. William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, directed strong let- 
ters of protest to the then Secretary 
of State, George Marshall, to Attor- 
ney General Clark and to Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Ewing. The 
replies from these officials, which 
were received weeks later, stated that 
the illegal workers were being round- 
ed up by immigration officials and 
returned to Mexico. However, by 
that time, of course, the cotton and 
beet crops had been harvested. Other 
A. F. of L. unions along the border 
reported that these illegal aliens were 
also going into construction work and 
other trades at less than the estab- 
lished wage rates. 

The importation of foreign labor 
into the United States grew out of the 
wartime program under which Con- 
gress annually appropriated from 
$20,000,000 t0 $30,000,000 for bring- 
ing in Mexican and British West In- 
dian workers. During the war our 
government recruited, transported and 
paid subsistence costs for several 
hundred thousand imported workers, 
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By H. L. MITCHELL 


President, National Farm Labor Union 


thus subsidizing the large commercial 
farm operators of our country by 
providing them with a labor supply. 

The large farm operators, who 
number 102,136 and produce 24.2 
per. cent of the nation’s food and 
fiber products, warit to continue the 
importation of foreign nationals 
because the latter constitute a con- 
trolled labor supply that borders on 
peonage. The Mexican or British 
West Indian worker in the United 
States under contract does not have 
freedom to seek a better job. He must 
accept the “prevailing” wage rate, 
which is determined by the employer 
for whom he works. To join an 
American trade union with power to 
protect his interests would be cause 
for immediate deportation back to his 
native land, where economic condi- 
tions are worse than in the United 
States. 

Not content with a contract giving 
all the advantages to the employer, 
the “users of foreign labor” are seek- 
ing a new method of importing work- 
ers. They have proposed to the State 
Department that a system of permits 
be adopted whereby a Mexican work- 
er appearing on the U.S. border may 
be admitted to engage in agricultural 


work for limited periods of time. An 
alternate proposal made by the grow. 
ers and being considered by the State 
Department is to establish a joint 
commission to regulate traffic across 
the international boundary. The grow. 
ers have aiso demanded representa. 
tion on the official negotiating com. 
mittee to work out the new agreement 
with Mexico. 

The National Farm Labor Union 
has proposed that a joint committee 
composed of labor, government off- 
cials and employers determine the 
need for importing agricultural work. 
ers, and that such tripartite commit- 
tee have the authority to determine 
the prevailing wage to be paid agri- 
cultural workers in any area where 
they may be placed. Other proposals 
for the protection of foreign agricul. 
tural workers have been submitted in 
line with recommendations made by a 
joint conference of Mexican unions 
and the National Farm Labor Union 
last fall. This conference was held 
under the auspices of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Confederation of Workers. 

We are convinced that exploita- 
tion of imported foreign nationals, 
which has been profitably practiced 
by the large commercial farm oper. 
ators in the United States, must be 
halted. Such exploitation is unjust 
and inhuman. We are further cor- 
vinced that the continued need for 
bringing in agricultural workers from 
other countries cannot be demon- 
strated. 

The National Farm Labor Union 


MR. MITCHELL 
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Union 


js striving to improve the wages and 
working conditions of American 
farm toilers. 

The need for improvement is ob- 
yious to all who have given farm 
labor problems even the slightest at- 


tention. However, with the unfair 
competition of underpaid, exploited 
workers imported from beyond our 
borders by greedy operators, the 
National Farm Labor Union finds the 
difficulty of its task multiplied. 


Austrian Workers Reject 


By HANS FEHLINGER 


URING the Nazi occupation of 
D Austria, from March, 1938, to 
May, 1945, all voluntary or- 
ganizations were suppressed and Aus- 
trian workers were forced to join the 
German Labor Front. 

However, there was a resolute, cou- 
rageous minority of the disbanded 
trade unionists who, at the risk of 
their lives, organized secret, under- 
ground unions. Despite Nazi perse- 
cution, these secret unions managed 
to stay in existence through the war. 

In the spring of 1945, Nazi Ger- 
many surrendered. Leaders of the 
various labor groups in Austria, for- 
merly divided according to political 
opinion, reached agreement upon a 
single Austrian labor movement. 

Since 1945 the Austrian trade un- 
ions have made splendid progress. A 
membership of 1,230,000 was re- 
corded as early as 1947, and by last 
July the total had reached about 
1,400,000. The largest unions are 
those of the metal workers, the 
miners, the building and wood work- 
ers, the employes in private service, 


the employes in public service and © 


the railroad workers. 

Almost all Austrian workers and 
salaried employes eligible for mem- 
bership are already enrolled in their 
respective trade unions. The numer- 
ical strength of the movement is im- 
pressive, but a vast amount of work 
remains still to be done in the way 
of consolidating the organizations 
and to acquaint union members with 
the meaning of the economic .and 
social policies of the labor movement. 

Of the 1,400,000 union members 
in Austria, Social Democrats repre- 
sent about 80 per cent, Christian 
Democrats 10 per cent and the Com- 
munisis 10 per cent. The Commu- 
nists, although only a small minority, 
do their utmost to gain sufficient sup- 
port tc win positions in the local un- 
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ions, these to serve as steppingstones 
to higher union office. 

Since the end of the war there have 
been relatively few stoppages of work. 
Both labor and employers have shown 
a preference for settlement of dis- 
putes over wages and working condi- 
tions around the bargaining table. 
The practice. of making labor-man- 
agement agreements applicable na- 
tionally is gaining favor. 

Trade unionists in Austria are 
keenly desirous of establishing friend- 
ly relationships with the democratic 
labor movements abroad and learn- 
ing as much as possible of their work 
and problems. 


OPEN YOUR HEART 
Give to Fight 


HEART 
DISEASE 


One of the main subjects at the 
convention of Austrian labor held in 
Vienna last May was the Marshall 
Plan. After full discussion, this pro- 
gram was endorsed by a large major- 
ity. Of course, the Communists voted 
against it. They charged: that ERP 
is “an attempt to subject the whole 
world to the financial domination of 
Wall Street” and “an effort by Ameri- 
can Big Business at the economic en- 
slavement of mankind.” 

The cry of the Communists is that 
“capitalism is the cause of war.” But 
what of the power expansion of Com- 
munist Russia? The masses of the 
Austrian workers have no illusions 
about the real motives and purposes 


We are fighting for a square deal 
for America’s own forgotten men and 
women—the farm workers. In this 
fight we know we can count.on the 
full support of every member of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Communist 


of the Soviet leaders in the realm of 
international affairs. 

Strong propagandist efforts are 
made by the Austrian Communists to 
spread the gospel of Marxism among 
the nation’s workers. Communism is 
disguised cleverly. Attempts are 
made to give it a spiritual appeal. 
The Communists publish daily and 
weekly newspapers as well as monthly 
journals. 

The party’s paying membership is 
rather small. In Parliament the Com- 
munist representation is not strong 
enough to exert influence on either 
domestic or foreign policy. Under 
present conditions there is only one 
way in which the Communists can 
hope to obtain greater power and 
that is by winning the workers. 


Since the end of 1947 the adherents 
of Stalinism have been trying to in- 
duce the workers to resist the policies 
of the presiding council of the Au- 
strian Federation of Labor. For in- 
stance, after Moscow’s coup in 
Czechoslovakia, the Austrian Com- 
munists proceeded to organize “ac- 
tion committees” in factories in order 
to mobilize the‘ workers under Com 
munist control. 

Unauthorized strikes were called 
and trouble was caused by the Com- 
munists’ appeals to replace the po- 
litical and economic system of the 
West with a so-called “people’s de- 
mocracy” on the Soviet model. The 
former Communist member of the 
government, Dr. Altmann, predicted 
that this aim would be attained as 
soon as the Western allies could be 
forced to withdraw from Austria. 

The cleavage between Communists 
and anti-Communists in Aurtria’s un- 
ions is sharpening. The non-Commu- 
nist workers are on the alert. They 
know Communists are unscrupulous. 
for it is part of the Communist faith 
that the end justifies the means. 
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by 
WILLIAM GREEN 














Mandate for Repeal 


HE AMERICAN Federation of Labor convention 

declared that the Taft-Hartley Act should be re- 

pealed before new legislation for this field should 
be considered. Those who do not understand labor or 
who were responsible for the Taft-Hartley legislation 
in the first place are trying to create the impression 
that the American Federation of Labor has taken an 
arbitrary stand or is trying to dictate Congressional 
procedures. 

The American Federation of Labor simply holds that, 
because the purpose of the Taft-Hartley Act conflicts 
with that of the Wagner Act, we can return to a na- 
tional policy assuring wage-earners the right to col- 
lective bargaining only if, as a surgeon first removes 
a malignant foreign substance in its entirety, we first 
repeal the malignant statute that perverted the Wagner 
Act. 

By repealing those legal provisions which impose 
unreasonable and punitive provisions on collective bar- 
gaining and undermine the responsibility of the ma- 
jority, which deny that conciliation and mediation are 
functions which must be coordinated with collective 
bargaining and which provide for injunctions buttressed 
by fines and imprisonments as the substitute for vol- 
untary methods of democracy, we make possible the 
restoration of the Wagner Act. 

To return wage-earners to a share in free enterprise 
and other democratic institutions, the whole structure 
of Taft-Hartley must be wiped out. This done, we shall 
be ready to make proposals dealing with such matters 
as strikes endangering national security, boycotts for 
other purposes than improving labor standards, strikes 
over jurisdictional disputes, etc. 

Our policy is based on the fundamentals on which 
our Federation rests. We cannot safely abandon funda- 
mental principles in writing legislation. Working men 
and women voluntarily join together in order to get 
united action to promote their welfare. Collectively 
they have a better chance to get good provisions in 
their work contract. A union card which signifies com- 
pliance with union regulation is the requirement for 
participation in union activity. 

This simple agency is the keystone in labor’s prog- 
ress. We have therefore zealously guarded our unions 
against whatever would limit their effectiveness. 

Since unions are voluntary organizations designed 
to promote the welfare of members and they have given 
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a good account of themselves, we have a right to oppose 
efforts to interfere with membership control of union 
policies. 

Furthermore, this is one issue on which the Demo- 
cratic Party has no grounds for controversy. It was 
the major pledge in the speeches of the party’s Presi- 
dential candidate—a pledge which he and the party 
committed themselves to carry out after victory and 
which the President recommended in his first message 
to the new Congress. 


China and Moscow 
= FALL of China to the Communists would be a 


worldwide calamity. The Chinese, whose distinctive 

civilization reaches back many centuries, have in 
the past been able to absorb conquering armies coming 
from the North. Since 1934 China has resisted in- 
vading armies. For nine years she fought alone against 
Japanese: armies equipped for modern warfare and 
trained by the Nazis, and only gained some relief when 
the United States entered the war against Japan. 

The ending of World War II did not bring peace to 
China. The arms surrendered to Russian Communists 
by Japanese soldiers were turned over to the Chinese 
Communists and used against the Chinese government. 
The years of fighting and subversive propaganda are 
taking their toll as constitutional government falls. 
A dark cloud obscures the future of China. 

Our program of economic aid to China, though 
limited, was designed to begin industrial and rural re 
construction with engineering assistance in reconstruct- 
ing and equipping industries and agricultural experts 
to demonstrate scientific methods to improve seeds, 
cattle, poultry and first practices in soil cultivation. 
Chinese educators were working with our experts. 

We hope the tide of Communist conquest can be 
localized. China is the most densely populated country 
in the world where, as one reporter says, “Nothing is 
easy, but nearly everything is possible.” With cor- 
structive assistance China may yet adjust its farming 
to scientific practices and thus improve food and 
living for all, adapting its industries to modern methods. 


Conciliation and Mediation 
HE DIRECTOR of the Federal Mediation and Cor 


ciliation Service places emphasis on “disinterested- 
? 


ness.” By this term he means those qualities of heart 


and mind that make for fair dealing, together with 
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ability to interpret experience: These qualities are to 
be found in governmental agencies serving special 
groups quite as frequently as in those “devoted to pub- 
lic interest exclusively” —that is, an independent agency. 

The Department of Labor cannot truly promote the 
welfare of wage-earners without also considering and 
also promoting the interests of employers; nor can the 
Department of Labor aid employers to enduring prog- 
ress without giving equal concern to producing workers. 
Understanding and justice are not departmentalized 
nor isolated from the forces for action. Nor is the 
public interest something apart from the welfare of 
citizens, for who are the “public” but those who work 
in some capacity ? 

As the director says, most disputes are the result of 
a breakdown in collective bargaining, and he observes 
that collective bargaining is more than a set of rules, 
violation of which exposes the employer or union to 
legal sanctions. “It is a way of industrial life,” he 
declares. The work of the conciliator meshes into that 
of collective bargaining and is best performed with 
sensitive appreciation of both employers and workers. 
A conciliator who keep his eye always on the public 
may become too susceptible to the medium by which 
the public expresses itself—the ballot. 

The right idea is to restore the Department of Labor 
to its former functions with persons .in charge who 
understand the problems of labor and who provide 
services to enable wage-earners to make progress in 
step with the rest of the nation. 


The Union Card 


HE LABOR movement is a chain of human beings 

who have joined hands to deal with common 

problems and to seek the same ideals. Separately, 
workers cannot make satisfactory contracts with their 
employers or establish principles and agencies of 
justice in the work relationships. Acting separately, 
workers can only accept jobs on the conditions offered 
or look elsewhere—if they can. 

Without an agent to represent him, each worker 
must take up his problems and questions with the 
employer. Even when it is practical for him to inter- 
view the employer, he makes only such impression as 
But as workers 
come to realize that by banding together they can have 
an agent to represent them and speak for them all, 
their position becomes important to the employer. 


may be involved in his replacement. 


They exert influence as long as they stand together. 

In union there is strength, which grows in propor- 
tion to the devotion of its members and their active 
participation in its work. 

A live, effective union consists of a growing-member- 
ship with paid-up union cards. A paid-up union card 
is a passport in the union world that assures fraternal 
courtesies and aid. This card, with the union seal, 
is accepted by all in the fraternity. 

The American Federation of Labor is a federation of 
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unions prescribing the rules and conditions on which 
workers hold union cards and devoted to the task of 
making membership a guarantee of betterment. The 
union can make this guarantee because membership 
implies numbers aware of their responsibility for 
actively promoting their welfare. The union gives 
them an opportunity for developing initiative. In all 
of union work, whether organizational, economic or 
legislative, the union card remains the ultimate test 
by which all policies are guided. What is good for the 
union card is good for all the purposes it should 
promote. 

Wage-earners cannot progress beyond the need of a 
union card and the service it typifies. The union must 
remain a voluntary orgariization, membership in which 
represents belief in a way of life for wage-earners. 
Those who believe in responsibile living accept the 
responsibility of making decisions which determine 
their standards of living. For those who work in 
industries, freedom to make these decisions comes only 
through the union. 

The union card is the badge of a free worker—the 
outward sign that the holder keeps the faith with like- 
minded workers. 


A Real Service 


S LABOR legislation grows and government takes 
over more and more of the’ work unions have 
initiated, government takes on a new responsibility 

for workers which unions formerly bore alone—that 
of advising workers of their rights and obligations under 
various laws. ' 

In line with this responsibility, the Department of 
Labor has just issued a revised guide to federal labor 
laws and agencies. This publication describes in 
simple, non-technical terms the purpose and meaning 
of the law—how workers can secure their rights, fulfill 
their obligations and promote their welfare under laws 
in effect or take action against those failing to give 
them their rights. 

This bulletin should be in the hands not only of all 
union officers but of all union members who want to — 
know that their interests are cared for. 
of unions, like all citizens of a democracy, must be in- 
formed on conditions and policies in order to judge 
the services of representatives chosen to look after their 


All members 


interests. 

The Division of Labor Standards performs a very 
basic purpose in keeping this publication available to 
aid labor law administration. Such a service also helps 
to protect the administrative agencies from falling into 
Governmental 
agencies, being human institutions, are apt to rely 
on their own limited experience unless checked by the 
experiences of others operating in the same fields. 

When government assumes administrative respon- 
sibility, it should seek and use the experience and 
counsel of voluntary groups with authority in the field. 


bureaucratic errors and shortcomings. 
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Labor Education 
in Britain 


By J. P. M. MILLAR 


General Secretary, National Council of Labor Colleges 


NE of the world’s big surprises 
O of 1945 occurred when the 

British electorate turned 
Winston Churchill, the great war 
leader, out of office in favor of a 
Labor government. 

Several factors were responsible 
for Labor’s victory in 1945. One of 
these was the educational work done 
for many years beforehand by the 
British trade union movement. 

The industrial workers of Britain 
constitute by far the major part of the 
total working population. If the ma- 
jority of trade unionists and their 
wives could be got to vote Labor, 
their votes, plus pro-Labor votes from 
other sections of the community, 
would be bound to return a Labor 
government. 

That result was achieved in 1945 
and it crowned with success, although 
it did not end, one of the tasks of 
those who some forty years ago saw 
the need for the British trade union 
movement having an educational ma- 
chine of its own to provide a special 
type of education not by any means 
confined to political issues. 

The struggle to build up the Brit- 
ish trade union movement was‘a long 
and hard one. At one period the 
mere forming of a union was a seri- 
ous criminal offense. But the pressure 
of low wages and long working hours 
in intolerable conditions forced the 
working class to organize. 

From time to time the active spirits 
felt the need for education—for 
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knowledge. Keeping minute books 
and account books for a union re- 
quired some education, and as mem- 
bers of an economic movement many 
of the early union leaders realized the 
need for a better knowledge of eco- 
nomic and allied questions. 

Those trade union pioneers who 
felt that education would be of assist- 
ance to them—remember that many 


of them lived before there was any. 


compulsory éducation in England— 
could, roughly speaking, be divided 
into two groups. 

There were some who thought that, 
if they only had the education of their 
masters, they would be able to eman- 
cipate the working class from the 
evils of unemployment, long hours, 
low wages, bad working and housing 
conditions. There was, however, an- 
other group who observed that the 
overwhelming majority of what were 
called “the educated people” opposed 
the trade union movement. This 
group felt that there was something 
wrong with ordinary education and 
that labor would have to provide an 
education of its own. 

The task of getting even the active 
trade unionist to see the need for 
trade union education was a very 
long and difficult one. For many 
years the trade unionist was in a small 
minority among the working popula- 
tion of the country. He therefore had 
the job of convincing his fellow work- 
ers of the need for industrial organi- 
zation. 


As he began to find that what he? 
gained by industrial action might be 
lost by political action, he had then 
the still harder job of convincing 
even his fellow trade unionists of the 
need for political action. As educe 
tion does seem much further away 
from the question of wages and hours 
than politics that may result in the 
passing of an act shortening hours or 
raising wages, it was naturally a 
much more difficult job to get the 
trade unionists to see the need for 
devoting attention and money 
trade union education. The result 
of course, was at first a series of a 
tempts at working-class education 
which usually petered out. Classes 
were run here and there, mainly by 
the early Socialists. 

It wasn’t until 1908 that those whe 
believed in what was called inde 
pendent working-class education, i. 
education reflecting the interests and 


needs of the working-class movement, Q 


laid the foundation stone of an educa 
tional structure destined to last. It 
was no accident that this should have 
happened about 1908. 

The beginning of the Twentieth 
Century marked a new period in the 
history of the British trade union 
movement. Many businesses onc? 
owned by individuals or by partner: 
had disappeared. Their places had 
been taken by great companies, em 
ploying workers not numbered by the 
score but by the thousand. By this 
time the British trade union move 
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ment had had a long experience of 
struggling for reforms and, while 
some of these had been achieved, con- 
ditions were still extremely unsatis- 
factory and improvements gained 
were often lost as a result, for ex- 
ample. of an economic crisis or. world 
competition. 

Socialist trade union leaders were 
now beginning to take the place of the 
old trade union leaders, most of 
whom were Conservatives or Liberals. 
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One result was that in 1900 the 
Labor Representation Committee was 
formed to run independent Labor 
candidates. 

This new body scored its first suc- 
cess in the 1906 general election, 
surprising the world by capturing 
twenty-nine seats in the House of 
Commons, a number that was later 
raised to forty by an order issued by 
the Miners’ Federation instructing its 


Liberal-Labor M.P.’s to join the new- 


Grown people are good students. 
At left, Ruskin College, Oxford 


comers. The new party took the 
name of the Labor Party. 

To realize the growth of militancy 
among British trade unionists in this 
period it is necessary to have fully 
in mind the economic conditions. 
Even by 1900 there was evidence that 
money wages were lagging behind the 
rise in prices. Moreover, the grow- 
ing competition of German and 
American industry produced nar- 
rower profit margins for British in- 
dustrialists and naturally caused them 
to offer greater opposition to trade 
union demands. 

After 1909 there were big strikes in 
the cotton and mining industries. In 
1911 there were national strikes of 
dockers and transport workers and in 
the same year the railwaymen won 
a great victory after a national strike. 
It was not unnatural, therefore, in 
this stirring period of British work- 
ing-class history—in which two suc- 
cessful attempts were made to use the 
law to cripple the trade union move- 
ment—that some of the most militant 
unionists should succeed in establish- 
ing a permanent educational organi- 
zation as a weapon in the struggle for 
industrial and political power. 

The first clear signs of that was 
the foundation of the Plebs League at 
Ruskin College, a small college for 
working men that had been estab- 
lished in Oxford in 1899 by two 
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American philanthropists. Until 1908 
or so Oxford University, one of the 
chief centers of governing-class learn- 
ing in Britain, had shown a chilly 
hostility to this workingmen’s college 
that had been thrust into its aristo- 
cratic environment. Now and then 
Oxford students would express their 
feelings by throwing a brick through 
the college windows. By 1908, how- 
ever, it had become obvious to the 
more farsighted representatives of 
the governing class associated with 
Oxford University that the working- 
man, through his trade unions, was 
going to play an important part in 
the political history of the country, 
and so Oxford University, to serve 
its own ends, began to make overtures 
to Ruskin College. These were wel- 
comed by the board of the college and 
the small staff, except the principal. 
The majority of the students, how- 
ever, were imbued with trade union 
and Socialist ideas. 

Oxford University was one of the 
chief centers of conservatism and so 
the students of Ruskin College formed 
the Plebs League, to bring the col- 
lege into closer association with the 
trade union movement. The prin- 
cipal of the college, Mr. Dennis Hird, 
sided with the students. In conse- 
quence he was dismissed in 1909 and 
the students therefore went on strike. 

The outcome of that strike was the 
foundation of the Central Labor Col- 
lege whose object was to provide in- 
dependent working-class education, 
an education intended to help the 
working-class movement in its indus- 
trial and political struggles against 
the employers. 

The name “Central Labor College” 
was chosen because its promoters, the 
Plebs League, visualized the college 
as the central institution of an educa- 
tional machine that could eventually 
cover the whole country. The League 
started to organize evening classes 
and Sunday classes in the various in- 
dustrial centers and to establish local 
labor colleges to run their classes. 
These colleges usually had no build- 
ings of their own and were non-resi- 
dential. They believed in taking the 
classes to the places where the work- 
ers lived, so that a college like Edin- 
burgh District Labor College might 
have classes running not only in Edin- 
burgh itself but in some twenty towns 
and villages in the surrounding area. 
The effect of the First World War 


was to add to the strength and mili- 
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tancy of the trade union movement, 
and during and after the war the 
new labor college movement grew in 
strength. In. 1921 a conference held 
near Birmingham decided to establish 
the National Council of Labor Col- 
leges. The main function of the new 
organization was to unite the local 
labor colleges and so create a national 
educational machine in order that the 
trade unions might have an oppor- 
tunity to arrange educational schemes 
for their members. 


The new national organization re- 


alized that it had formidable obstacles 
to overcome. The first was the diffi- 
culty of getting trade unionists and 
other members of the organized labor 
movement to join classes. The second 
difficulty was to get the trade unions 
to pay a sum that would meet the cost 
of organizing such classes. The third 
difficulty was that the new movement 
did not have a clear field among the 
trade unions because another educa- 
tional organization existed. This was 
the Workers Educational Association 
which, unlike the N.C.L.C., was ortho- 
dox in its educational views and 
worked in conjunction with a num- 
ber of universities and the local state 
education authorities. The result was 
that two educational organizations 
with conflicting policies were appeal- 
ing to the trade unions for support. 
The W.E.A. had the advantage of be- 


ing able to make successful claims for 
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British workers in Paris summer school pose with Leon Blum 


financial support from the state, from 


the town and county education v- 
thorities and from the universitics, 
From such bodies the N.C.L.C. could 
count on little but opposition—it was 
often refused the use of a schoolroom, 
even though willing to pay. 

The N.C.L.C. offered to affiliaied 
trade unions an education scheme 
that provided (1) free access to 
N.C.L.C. classes for the whole of the 
members, (2) free postal courses, 
(3) free admission to non-residential 
day and weekend schools, (4) free 
lectures at trade union branches, or 
locals as Americans call them. 

The first union to adopt the scheme 
was the Amalgamated Union of 
Building Trade Workers, which was 
quickly followed by the Distributive 
Workers Union and then by the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union. 
The annual affiliation fee was fixed at 
3d per member. It was possible to 
provide extensive educational facili- 
ties for such a small figure only be- 
cause a great deal of the educational 
work was done without payment, 
practically all by trade unionists who 
earned their living in other ways. 
(Residential scholarships had to be 
arranged specially with the Central 
Labor College.) This scheme still 
runs today, with the addition of 
scholarships to residential summer 
schools. 

The general strike of 1926 played 
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WC.L.C.’s 


havoc with trade union funds, partic- 
ularly with those of the Miners, who 
were out on strike for months. The 
South Wales Miners were particular- 
ly badly hurt. They and the National 
Union of Railwaymen had become 
the joint owners of the Central Labor 
College during the First World War. 
Because of their financial difficulties, 
the Miners had to withdraw. support 
from the college, with the result that 
it closed in 1929. 

A few years later both the South 
Wales Miners and the National Union 
of Railwaymen affiliated with the 
N.C.L.C. and so provided their mem- 
bers with non-residential educational 
facilities. 

Long before 1939 the N.C.L.C. 
was doing the bulk of the educational 
work done by the British trade union 


movement. When the war broke out, 


and especially when France and most — 


of the other European countries col- 
lapsed beneath the Nazi blows, there 
were doubts as to whether the British 
labor movement would survive. It is 
perhaps not surprising, therefore, that 
one N.C.L.C. organizer decided that 
the best thing to do was to burn the 
class students’ record cards lest they 
fall into the hands of the Nazi in- 
vaders. He also carefully boxed his 
books, which he felt sure would en- 
title him to a Nazi firing squad, and 
buried them in the ground, as the 
early trade unionists used to do with 
their local union records in the days 
when trade unionism was illegal in 
Britain. 

The N.C.L.C., however, adopted a 
More optimistic policy. It felt it es- 
sential to keep active. The result was 
flat throughout the war the 
educational work con- 
Hmued without a break. In _ those 
parts of the country subject to air 
faids it was not an uncommon thing 
for a class to dive under the table for 
thelter, and frequently correspond- 
ice students explained delays in re- 
firming their papers on the ground 
that their houses had been bombed. 

Because of bombing the N.C.L.C. 
Olice itself was moved from Hamp- 
stead, London, to Tillicoultry in cen- 
fal Scotland. The shift took place 
@iter the windows of the London 
lice liad been blown out and the 
Buildi situated immediately behind 
itwre ked, 
© When the war finished, the Na- 
onal Council of Labor Colleges had 
More <ffiliated unions than ever 
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before. They covered the bulk of 
British trade unionists. The Trades 
Union Congress itself, many coopera- 
tive societies and other working-class 
organizations also made financial 


“grants to the Council. 


Here are the figures on the work 
of the N.C.L.C. for one recent year: 
Chases joccsecdccccs. 5.82! 748 
Class students 
Day and weekend schools 206 
Day and weekend school 


12,514 


11,747 
Postal course students. . 15,041 
Lectures to trade union 
branches and similar 
bodies 
Attendance at above lec- 
50,176 
Residential summer schools 
Residential summer 
school students 475 


89,953 


Here are the courses available: 


Total Participants 


Central Government 

Chairmanship 

Cooperative Movement Today 

Early History of Man 

Economics, Elementary 

Economics, Intermediate 

Electioneering 

English, Elementary (Grammar) 

English, Intermediate (Composition 
and Article Writing) 

English, Advanced (Article Writing 
and Labor Journalism) 

Esperanto, Elementary 

Esperanto, Advanced 

European History to 1914 

Europe Since 1914 

Finance 

Great Powers and World Problems 

History of the British Working Class 

Industrial Law 

Local Government, 
Wales 

Local Government, Scotland 

Orthodox and Marxian Economics 

Planning Britain’s Agriculture 

Political Geography 

Problems Facing Labor Britain 

Public Speaking 

Scientific Way of Thinking 

Shop Stewards and Workshop Rep- 
resentatives and Their Functions 

Social History 

Socialism 

Trade Union Branch Administration 

Trade Unionism Today 


England and 


In connection with its educational 
work, the National Council of Labor 
Colleges has for many years publish- 
ed a series of textbooks known as 
“Plebs” textbooks and pamphlets. 
Most of these textbooks have been 
published in several foreign lan- 
guages. 

The N.C.L.C. also publishes a 
monthly magazine, Plebs, which was 
first published in 1909 by the Plebs 


League and has been issued without 


- a break ever since. 


Plebs is the oldest of the British 
labor monthlies and it. is now the 


N.C.L.C.’s official organ. 


What are the results of all this 
work? As already indicated, it has 
played a very big part in making 
possible Labor’s political victory, 
which is also a great economic victory 
for the union movement. If’a non- 
Labor government had been in 
power, the standard of life of the 
British trade unionist would be sub- 
stantially lower than it is. In addi- 
tion, there would have been a very 
great deal of industrial unrest, which 
would have done still further damage 
to the British economic system, badly 
shaken as a result of the war. 


N.C.L.C. students are found in 
every department of public life. 
Many have become officials of trade 
unions. Large numbers have _ be- 
come members of Parliament. Quite 
a proportion of the present British 
Labor government consists of old 
N.C.L.C. students and tutors. Among 
these are James Griffiths, Minister 
for National Insurance; Aneurin 
Bevan, Minister of Health, and 
Arthur Woodburn, Secretary of State 
for Scotland. 

Very large numbers of old N.C.L.C. 
students sit on town and county coun- 
cils and on the boards of cooperative 
societies. 


The backbone of the British labor 
movement is made up of unpaid, 
spare-time officers. Local union sec- 
retaries, Labor Party secretaries and 
so on mostly come within this cate- 
gory. Very many of these officials 
are present or past students of the 
N.C.L.C. A recent inquiry among 
its correspondence students alone 
showed that out of 16,000 such stu- 
dents, 6,454 are known to be officers, 
paid or voluntary, in the trade union 
and Labor movements. The details 
are: 


Trade union officers............ 2,650 
Political party officers 
Cooperative officers 
Trades council officers 
On local government bodies and 
in Parliament 
N.C.L.C. 
Contributors to the labor press. . 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


Such is the story- so far of in- 
dependent working-class education 
in Britain. At the moment a great 
part of our educational work is 
devoted to getting the rank and file 
of the trade union movement to un- 
derstand the nature of the country’s 
present economic crisis and to play 
their part in solving it. 


6,454 
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Council Holds Busy Session 


(Continued from Page 5) 


struction standards. Therefore, the 
American Federation of Labor rec- 
ommends authorization for direct 
federal loans: for large-scale rental 
and cooperative housing. 

“The loans should be made for an 
amortization period covering the use- 
ful life of the dwelling at the going 
federal interest rate; they should be 
made available to public agencies, 
cooperatives, non-profit and limited 
dividend corporations and private 
builders who can conform to the rent 
schedules which should be established 
under this program. Of the six hous- 
ing bills now under consideration in 
Congress, only the bill introduced by 
Congressman Javits contains this fea- 
ture. Unfortunately, the size of the 
program authorized by this bill is 
entirely inadequate. 

“We estimate that this type of pro- 
gram would make possible decent 
housing for middle-income families 
for which monthly payments would 
be in the neighborhood of $50 to $60. 
Because of the reduced financing and 
other costs, such dwellings would be, 
on the average, the equivalent of an 
$8500 dwelling unit. 

“We cannot accept as a substitute 
for this legislation the so-called ‘econ- 
omy house’ drive which has recently 
been launched by the real estate in- 
terests and by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. The elaborate plans 
for this drive which have been made 
public cannot conceal the fact that 
the ‘economy house’ represents simply 
an attempt to middle-income 
families to accept standards below the 
level of decent housing.” 

On rent control the 
Council said: 

“Tt is most important that adequate 
housing legislation, so long deferred, 
be passed at the earliest possible 
moment during the present session of 
Congress. However, even with the 
enactment of such legislation, there is 
little likelihood that we can lick the 
hoysing shortage for at least two 
years. In particular, we can expect 
for some time a continued acute defi- 
ciency of rental housing. 

“For this reason, the American 
Federation of Labor calls for exten- 
sion and strengthening of the present 


force 


Executive 
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rent control law which is due to ex- 
pire on March 31, 1949.” 

The Executive Council, after re- 
ceiving and Considering documentary 
and oral testimony on the dispute be- 
tween the officers of the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress and va- 
rious international representatives of 
A. F. of L. unions in Canada, found 
that the evidence “discloses a shock- 
ing piciure of the influence wielded 
by the Communists in Canada in the 
affairs of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress.” 

“The Executive Council is ex- 
tremely desirous of maintaining the 
fine relationship that the A. F. of L. 
has had with the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada for many years,” 
a Council statement said. 

“We wish to state very emphati- 
cally, however, that this can only be 
achieved on the basis of the tried and 
true principles that have characterized 
free trade unionism on this continent 
during the last century. * * * 

“We will not and cannot accept 
a solution to our difficulties which 
in any way represents a compromise 
with the Communists.” 

As the meeting approached its 
conclusion the Executive Council re- 
iterated that the A. F. of L. intended 
to concentrate its efforts during the 
current session of Congress on ob- 
taining repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

“We favor outright repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act,” said the Council, 
“with simultaneous reenactment of 
the National Labor Relations Act 
[Wagner Act]. We also urge Con- 
gress to repeal the Hobbs Act and 
the Lea Act.” 

The Council made it clear, how- 
ever, that while the A. F. of L. will 
fight to erase the Taft-Hartley Act 
and the other anti-labor statutes, 
“this should not obscure the fact that 
there are many other major planks in 
the Federation’s legislative program 
which vitally affect the interests of 
American workers and for which we 
will fight unceasingly.” 


Among the subjects embraced in - 


the legislative program were foreign 
policy, national defense, inflation con- 
trol, housing, social justice, Labor 


Department and government em. 
ployes. 

The Council put the A. F. of L 
squarely behind the campaign of fed. 
eral government employes for pay 
increases. Pointing out that the 
wages of most federal workers are 
lagging behind the earnings of em. 
ployes in private industry, the Coun. 
cil called upon Congress to give im. 
mediate consideration to two bills 
now before the Senate to give gov. 
ernment employes upward pay ad. 
justments. 

In a statement the Council said: 

“One bill, S. 553, provides for a 
flat $650 salary increase for most 
postal workers; the second, S. 559, 
would give an equal amount to those 
government employes covered by the 
Reclassification Act of 1923. Both 
bills were introduced by Senator Olin 
D. Johnston, chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Postoffices and Civil Serv. 
ice, in conjunction with . Senators 
Herbert R. O’Conor, William Langer 
and Raymond E. Baldwin. 


“The Executive Council is con 
vinced that wages of the average gov- 
ernment employe are lagging consid- 
erably behind those paid in private 
industry. But the more compelling 
reason for immediate action is pres- 
ent high prices. Living costs are far 
beyond the reach of postal and other 
government workers. 

“President Truman’s annual budget 
message contained this thought-pro- 
voking statement: 

“ “The government and its employes 
should be assured that the salaries 
paid for positions at all levels are 
fair compensation for the work per 
formed.’ 

“Fair compensation can only be in- 
terpreted to mean compensation that 
will enable the wage-earner to mail 
tain himself and his family on the 
same economic level as his neighbor 
in private industry. The record of 
government in dealing with its own 
employes has not always been praise 
worthy in the matter of wages. The 
historical policy seems always to have 
been ‘all the traffic will bear’ in re 
verse, 

“Government career employes art 
denied the accepted economic bar 
gaining agents enjoyed by law by 
other workers, a fact which compel 
the Council to repeat that it is the 
moral obligation of the Congress to 
deal with men and women in gover? 
ment in a fair and just manner.” 
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bA new contract negotiated by Local 
333, Laundry Workers, of Anchorage, 
Alaska, sets a minimum wage of 
$1.25 an hour and calls for automatic 
cost-of-living increases. 


bA settlement between the Commer- 
cial Telegraphers in New York City 
and the United Press calls for weekly 
pay boosts averaging $11 and vaca- 
tion and holiday gains. 


bLaundry Workers at Fort Dodge, 
Mason City, Ottumwa and Cedar Rap- 


ids, lowa, have won wage increases 
and improvements in working condi- 
tions. 


bA $6 weekly wage increase, retro- 
active to November, 1948, has been 
secured by Local 39, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers, Cleveland, in a 
one-year agreement. 


‘The Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers have chartered a local cov- 
ering employes of the Fort Wayne 
Corrugated Paper Company, Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 


bLocal 369, Electrical Workers, Louis- 
ville, has received an hourly wage 
boost of 1214 cents under its contract 
with the electrical contractors of that 


& city. 


The Distillery Workers at Terre 
Haute, Ind., have won hourly wage 
increases ranging from 714 to 10 
cents at the Merchants Distilling Cor- 
poration. 


'Local 70, Office Employes, and the 
R. L. Polk Company of Trenton, N. J., 
have reached agreement on wage in- 
= ranging from 5 to 20 cents an 
our, 


»At Ludington, Mich., Local 697 of 
the A. F. of L. Auto Workers has won 
a general wage increase at the Handy 
Things Manufacturing Company. 


1453, Retail Clerks, Joliet, IIl., 
| weekly pay increases rang- 
‘5 in negotiations with both 
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H. A. Bradley (left), Chemical Workers’ president, explains a 


machine at union’s headquarters in Akron to William Green 


independent and chain grocers of the 
area. 


>bLaundry Workers, Local 126, Dan- 
ville, Ill., has won an hourly wage 
increase. 


>The Printing Pressmen in Detroit 
have negotiated a contract with ‘the 


. Detroit newspapers which provides a 


weekly wage increase of $5 under a 
3714-hour work week. 


>A. F. of L. shipyard workers in the 
San Diego area have won wage in- 
creases of 17 cents an hour. 


bLocal 759, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Kokomo, Ind., 
has won a pay boost of 15 cents an 
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The wives and daughters of trade 
unionists give tremendous added 
strength to the organized labor 
movement. Typical of active 
women’s auxiliaries are the Typo- 
graphical Union Auxiliary of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., shown above, and 
the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers’ Auxiliary 
of Phoenix, Ariz., whose new 
officers are pictured at the right 


hour. Teamsters in Indiana have 
also won a 16-cent raise at the Na- 
tional Cylinder Company, Logans- 
port; a 1214-cent boost at the C. D. 
Kenny Company, Peru; and a 15- 
cent advance for beer distributors and 
ready-mix concrete haulers. 


bA 5.8 per cent cost-of-living increase 
has been won by Local 6, Printing 
Pressmen, at more than 100 commer- 
cial printing houses in the St. Louis 
area. 


bLocals 107 and 522, Plumbers and 
Pipefitters, Louisville, have boosted 
their pay 12% cents an hour in ne- 
gotiations with the Louisville Master 
Plumbers Association and the United 
Plumbing, Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning Contractors Association. 


bLocal 418, Los Angeles, of the Bak- 
ery and~Confectionery Workers has 
won hourly wage increases in cookie, 
cracker, macaroni, ice cream cone 
and potato chip shops ranging from 
61%4 to 10 cents. 
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bA weekly wage boost of $7.50 has 
been obtained by three Teamsters 
Union locals in Pennsylvania—Local 
430 of York, Local 776 of Harrisburg 
and Local 771 of Lancaster. 


bLocal 626, Meat Cutters, has se- 
cured higher wages in a contract with 
the Kroger Stores in the Toledo, Ohio, 
area. 


bLocal 286, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
Chicago, has presented a set of the 
best available oxygen equipment to 
Walther Memorial Hospital. 


>A 7 per cent general wage increa* 
has been secured by the Paper Mak 
ers, Local 401, Rockland, Del., in a 
agreement with the San-Nap-Pal 
Manufacturing Company. 


>A 10-cent hourly wage increase has 
been won by Local 838, A. F. of L 
Auto Workers, at the Mueller Com 


pany, Decatur, IIl. 


bLocal 25, Retail Clerks, has wo! 
weekly wage increases of $3 and # 
at Mantell’s dress shop, Loganspot. 
Ind. 
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pA $3 wage increase has been won by 
Local 154, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, Missoula, Mont., in a new 
agreement with the employing bakers. 
The increase is retroactive to Au- 


gust, 1948. 


'The Ladies’ Garment Workers of 
Mount Carmel, -Pa., have won wage 
increases of 10 cents an hour for 
piece workers and $2.70 a week for 
time workers at the Northumberland 
Dress Company. 


bLocal 349, Retail Clerks, has gained 
a weekly wage increase of $3.64 for 
full-time salesgirls at six Chicago 
baking concerns. 


bLocal 70, Iron Workers, reports a 
20-cent hourly wage increase in eight 
Southern Indiana counties and sev- 
enty-one Kentucky counties. 


>The Glacier Gardens ice rink, San 
Diego, has agreed to new contracts 
calling for increased wages with four 


A. F. of L. local unions—Cooks and 
Waitresses, Local 402; Waiters and 
Bartenders, Local 500; Teamsters, 
Local 481; and Building Service 
Employes, Local 102. 


>Wage increases, paid vacations and 
use of the union label on all boxed 
candy were among the achievements 
of Local 302, Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers, Toledo, Ohio, in a new 
contract negotiated recently with 
Corey Candies, Inc., of that city. 


Human hights 


(Continued from Page 19) 


fore agree that the Declaration is “a good document” 


which might in time become the Magna Charta of the 
whole world, as man’s desire for peace lies behind this 
§ Declaration. 

The adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is only the beginning. The organs of the United 
Nations now have before them the task of working out 
a Covenant on Human Rights designed to provide im- 
plementation for the Declaration. The problems of peti- 
tions and minority rights will have to be examined ‘in 
greater detail. 

And there will arise for the peoples of the member 
countries of the United Nations the task of insuring that 
these fundamental rights are carried out everywhere 
and under all conditions. 


As in the first phase, so will the A. F. of L. give to 
the second and more practical stage its full and unlimited 
cooperation. 

In its own sphere the A. F. of L. will give appropriate 
publicity to the Declaration, thereby carrying out the 
suggestion of the General Assembly to the nations and 
tothe U.N. secretariat. In further development we may 
apply to the Declaration of Human Rights the same 
practical procedures as were developed in the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 

The stage may be reached where governments will be 
asked to report whether they apply the provisions of 
the Declaration of Human Rights, as is now the case, 
of course, with the international labor conventions 
adopted by the I.L.0. And as labor and employer 
organizations are entitled to say whether an I.L.O. con- 
vention is sufficiently applied so in the future, it is 
hoped, will the organized citizens of every state have 
the right to express their opinions as to whether the 
protections of the Declaration of Human Rights are 
being fully applied. 

When Henri Laugier, assistant secretary general of 
the United Nations in charge of the Department of 
Social Affairs, addressed the opening meeting of the 
Human Rights Commission on April 29, 1946, at Hunter 
College New York City, and invited the members “to 
conside: immediately the basis of a declaration of funda- 


condition for the admission of new members to the 
U.N.” 

Labor would like to see this condition enlarged in 
the future so that the actual carrying out of the provi- 
sions of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
would be the basic condition for membership in the 
United Nations. Only then will the Declaration truly 
fulfill its great task and mission. 

The Declaration is not a reflection of a legal standard 
existing everywhere, but it is conceived as a code of 
conduct. It proclaims fundamental principles as a 
common standard which all the nations should endeavor 
to reach. It is not so bluntly stated in the Declaration 
as it was in the A. F. of L.’s International Bill of Rights, 
which said: 

“The state has no good other than the good of its 
individual members, present and prospective. Its 
supreme test is the way in which it provides for the 
full and free development of each individual.” 

However, the substance of the Declaration indicates 
that its purpose is to protect the individual against the 
willful and ruthless power of the dictatorial state. This 
refers not only to the older notion of political liberties 
but also to the modern concepts of social and economic 
rights. 

Under the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
the individual is considered as having been born free 
and equal and being endowed with human dignity and 
unalienable rights, not as mere material for tyrants who 
try to impose schemes revolting to human nature. The 
Declaration asserts that the individual is entitled to 
life, liberty and security of person. He has the right of 
freedom of thought, speech and communication of in- 
formation and ideas. He possesses the rights of religion, 
assembly and self-government through free elections. 
He has the right to both property and to work according 
to his free choice, to favorable conditions of work, in- 
cluding rest and leisure, to equal pay for equal work, 
to education and to an adequate living standard. He 
also has the right to move within the country he lives 
in and to leave it if he so desires. 

The Declaration of Human Rights condemns and out- 
laws the totalitarian state and its concepts. In the hands 
of democracy and of democratic labor the Declaration 
will prove to be a battering ram against the Iron Curtain, 
the signal for the oppressed nations to join the rest of 
mankind in the fight against those who deny them the 
“human rights and fundamental freedoms” to whose 
promotion, universal respect and observance forty-eight 
nations have now solemnly pledged themselves. 
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Alben W. Barkley, Vice-President 
of the United States—Labor and agri- 
culture are inter- 
dependent. The 
farmers of the 
nation buy 25 per 
cent of all the 
things produced 
in the United 
States, indus- 
trially speaking. 
Therefore, labor- 
ing men are interested in a success- 
ful and prosperous and happy agri- 
culture, because one-fourth of their 
market is found among the farmers. 
Likewise the farmers are interested 
in a happy, well-paid and fully em- 
ployed labor in this country, because 
labor buys from agriculture even a 
larger percentage of the products of 
agriculture, because labor is numeri- 
cally in the majority. Therefore, any 
man who seeks fo drive a wedge be- 
tween the farmer and the working 
man, either for political or ideologi- 
cal purposes, is no friend either to 
the farmer or to the laboring man. 





Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of 


- Labor—Two years ago a great many 


progressive Am- 
ericans were of 
the opinion that 
reaction had set 
in and that we 
would just have 
to wait until the 
pendulum had 
made the circuit 
and swung back 
again—particularly after the enact- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley Law. But 
organized labor decided that there 
was something that could be done 
about it, despite the greatest “thought 
control” program America had ever 
seen. Now the American govern- 
ment is back in the hands of the 
American people, and I am confident 
that the Eighty-first Congress is going 
to right all the wrongs of the Eightieth 
Congress. There is a positive man- 
date from the American people for 
the unequivocal repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Law and the elimination for 
all time of a reference to American 
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WHAT THEY SAY 





working men and women as com- 
modities in the trade and business 
life of our country. In my opinion, 
the last election has compelled the 
reactionaries of our country to recog- 
nize that the working men and women 
of America are human beings, with 
the God-given rights of human beings 
as well as with rights that cannot be 
taken away from them by the actions 
of any man-made organization, be it 
government or otherwise. 


Hubert Humphrey, Senator from 
Minnesota—We do not just.want 
peace. We want 
peace with lib- 
erty. We want 
peace with free- 
dom. We want 
peace with hope. 
We are not the 
kind of people, 
and I hope the 

| world has caught 
on by now, that is going to Berchtes- 
gaden or Munich. We are not the 
kind of people that will just back up 
and give away all the principles upon 
which this country has been founded 
and dedicated. I think there are 
some things in the field of foreign 
policy that we could do. I think one 
of the greatest things that this coun- 
try could do is to establish in the 
State Department an Assistant Sec- 
retary post filled by a member of or- 
ganized labor who comes from the 
rank and file. Why? Because it will 
revolutionize our policy? Oh, no, I 
don’t think it will do that. Because 
it will bring peace tomorrow? I don’t 
think it will do that. But because it 
is now crystal clear to the world that 
tabor in America is an essential fac- 











tor in our economic, political and 
social life and, believe me, it also 
ought to be clear to every American 
that labor in the rest of the world, 
the decent democratic forces of labor 
—one of the hopes that they have is 
to be able to keep a peaceful world. 
I want direct communication with 
them. I want the kind of under- 
standing that comes only when people 
have been in labor. I will say very 
candidly that a person who hasn’t 


grown up with the labor movement, 
one that hasn’t been on the picket 
line, one that hasn’t known the strug. 
gle and strain and sorrow that it ‘as 
taken to build labor, can never uncer. 
stand it. You just can’t. 


A. W. Zelomek, president, Interna. 
tional Statistical Bureau—It is «ur. 
prising that there 
is so little com. 
ment about the 
economic dif. 
ference between 
one world and 
two worlds. The 
political aspect, 
of course, is more 
= ‘dramatic, since 
the possibility of armed conflict can- 
not be ignored. But it is doubtful 
that the political policies of the United 
States will be realistic and successful 
if the economic problem is misunder- 
stood. This is a problem for the 
United States, and it will be both 
acute and chronic as long as we are 
committed to a program of European 
recovery. The basic concept of this 
program is that Western European 
countries were self-supporting before 





.the war and that, with a little help, 


they can become self-supporting again. 
But can they? Certainly not on the 
old basis of trade, which involved a 
substantial trade between East and 
West in Europe and between Western 
Europe and Asia. Now the flow of 
trade is dammed by the Iron Curtain 
on the one hand and by the eco- 
nomic and political aspirations and 
instabilities of Asia on the other. 


Bernardo Ibanez, president, Inter. 
American Confederation of Labor— 
At Lima, where 
in January, 1948, 
we met and or 
ganized our Con- 
federation, we 
pledged to work 
together, all the 
workers of the 
Western Hem: 
isphere, to securt 
higher living standards, democrati¢ 
institutions and free and independent 
labor organizations in each and ever} 
one of our countries. In the space 
of one short year we have managed 
to make substantial gains. Already 
we have won the support of the or 
ganized workers in the majority of 
the countries of the Americas. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


une and kric 


“« FUNE, no! Not really!” exclaimed 
J Kitty Goldberg. 


“Yes, it’s all settled,’ June McPherson 
repeated to her surprised friend. “And 
we're so happy. You have no idea.” 

“Oh, June, I’m so thrilled for you and 
Eric. I think it’s wonderful. Does anyone 
else know?” 

“You're the first, but it isn’t any 
secret, really. Dad and Mother are going 
to put the announcement in the paper 
this week, so you see it’s truly true.” 

“Were your parents surprised when you 
asked them?” Kitty wanted to know. 

“Not really,’ June answered. “You 
know, Eric and I have been going together 
for over two years, so naturally they ex- 
pected us to be engaged sooner or later.” 

“I remember the first time Eric met 
all of us. Do you?” 

June smiled. “Of course. It was at the 
Junior Union meeting of the sophomore 
class. He had just moved to town and 
he wanted to meet some of the kids. I 
remember he had a letter from his Junior 
Union back home.” 

“Yes, I remember the letter of intro- 
duction,” Kitty said. “Oh, here comes 
Stanley. Do you mind if I tell my 
brother?” 

“Let me tell him,” insisted June. 

As Stanley entered the room,. he said: 

“What’s new? You two girls look like 
you've heard some great 

“Eric and 1 are engaged,” responded 
June. “But please don’t tell it for a day 
or so. I get my ring this evening.” 

“Say, that is something!” cried Stanley. 
“Congratulations and best wishes and so on, 
Gee! You're the first of the crowd to take 
the fatal step.” 

“Surprised?” asked June. 

“Well, yes and no. Gosh, you’ve been 
going together ever since Eric moved 
here. You two have always been the big 
romance of the crowd.” 

“We're going to be married in June. 
Honestly, I never was so happy!” 

“Oh, June, honey, let me give your 
first shower for you. Will you, please?” 
begged Kitty. 

“Why, yes, I guess so. 
Kitty. I’d love it. 
ask your mother.” 

Kitty’s mother was as excited as the 
young people when she heard the news. 
She was very pleased to have the shower 
at her home. 

Several days later Kitty asked the ten 
young couples who had always gone around 
togeth-r to attend the shower at her home. 
The dete was set for the traditional day of 
sweeth-arts, St. Valentine’s Day. 


Thank you, 
But you had better 


“It’s a ‘new home’ shower for June and 
Eric,” Kitty told each one, “so be sure 
to bring a gift they can put in their 
house. Whatever it is, be sure it’s 
union-made.” 


“Let’s call it a ‘union-made shower,’ ” 


suggested Patricia O’Boyle. “It’s some- 
thing new in names.” 

“I never thought my pal Eric would be 
the first of us to marry one of our girls,” 
said Tom Marinelli. “It just goes to show 
you never can tell what belonging to a 
Junior Union can lead to.” 

“Oh, Tom,” protested Hilda Holzhohner. 
“They might have married even if they 
had never heard of a Junior Union, Isn’t 
that so?” 

“Sure, but they might never have be- 
come acquainted if they hadn’t belonged,” 
replied Tom. “You never can tell. Ro- 
mance is one thing, but you've got to 
meet first.” 

Needless to say, the announcement of 
the engagement created quite a stir among 
all the young people. Most of them had 
gone through school together and for six 
years they had belonged to the same 
Junior Union. Eric Patchin had moved 
to town only two years ago. However, 
he had quickly became a favorite with the 
group. 


Students! 


This month only, students in 
schools and colleges may subscribe 
to the American FeprraTIONIsT at 
just one-half the regular rate. 

A one-year subscription to 
labor’s magazine ordinarily costs 
$2. If you act quickly, you will 
save $1. Your remittance must 
accompany your order. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
A. F. of L. Building 
Washington 1, D. C. 


Please enter a one-year subscrip- 
tion at your special students’ bar- 
gain rate of only $1. I am sending 
you my dollar herewith. 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


When their class graduated from high 
school the spring before, there were 
several different plans for the future. 
Some members of the crowd were going to 
college, but others wished to learn a trade 
and were anxious to get started. June 
had gone to business school in the summer 
and had joined the Office Employes Union 
when she started work in October. Eric 
was working with his father, who owned 
a store, and was attending night school. 

After graduation they had all said 
farewell to the Junior Union, as they were 
then ready to become bonafide, grown-up 
trade unionists. The training they had 
received in their Junior Union and the 
important part it had played in their 
lives had made a decided effect upon their 
thinking. They were all young people 
who could be counted on to become 
staunch trade union members. It was no 
wonder that they decided to have their 
first bridal couple feted with gifts that 
were union-made. 


“We have to start right,” Eric said, 
looking around the room where they were 
gathered for the party. “We're going to 
have as many union-made things in our 
house as possible. Why, honey, we have 
to set an example to these others. They 
may want to follow our lead and we have 
to show them how it’s done.” 

“I suppose you'll want to put the union 
label over the front door,” June said, 
with a laugh. 

“Nope, not over it,” declared Eric. “Right 
smack in the middle of it!” 

“Come on, you lovebirds,” said Tom. 
“This is a Valentine party. The patron 
saint himself couldn’t wish to see more 
lovesick subjects than you.” 

“Just you wait, friend,” Eric said to him 
good-naturedly. “Some day you'll wake up 
and discover you're in love.” 

“T'll let you know when it happens,” 
Tom promised. 

“Please, everybody,” called out Kitty. 
“There is a large red heart in the center 
of the table. There are streamers hanging 
from it, and June and Eric have to pull 
out their gifts. Let’s all go into the 
dining room.” 

The happy couple was delighted as each 
package was opened. 

“Why, I believe everything has the 
label on it,” chortled Eric. 

“Yes, here it is on this one, and this! 
Yes, every gift has it,” cried June happily. 

“Naturally,” said Tom. “A union-made 
shower for a union made romance, to put 
in a union-made house, to keep the union 
strong. Bless you, my children.” 











Ugh...... foreigners 


Bie since the Piigrims landed, there 


have been those who called others “for- 


eigners.” Come to think of it, we’re all 


foreigners, aren’t we? Some of our 
families have been here longer than 
others—but at one time they, too, were 


foreigners. 


We’re all foreigners, more or less, but 
far more important—all AMERICANS. 
So let’s not think of others in terms of 
where their ancestors came from. Let’s 
think of everyone as INDIVIDUALS— 
as AMERICANS. 


Here are three ways each of us can 
help to keep the United States of America 
united: 

1. ACCEPT—or reject—people on their 

individual worth. 

2. DON'T LISTEN TO, or spread, rumors 


against a race, a religion or a class. 


3. SPEAK UP, wherever we are, against 
prejudice, and work for understand- 


pee 
THAT'S BEING AN AMERICAN 


Support Brotherhood Week 


FEBRUARY 


20 


TO 27 
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